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OCTOBER ON THE FARM. 


ad on the whole a very prosper- 


ive 





he crops have generally been 
as farmers have 
The 
and the apple crop so abundant 


| 
1 we no great | 


complain. hay crop was 
wwe hardly known what to do with 


look | 


work of the summer with a 


\s the fall approaches, we can 
yon the 

f satisfaction and pride as compared 

h many other classes in the community: 


‘ . | 
one consolation in a season 


ers have 
, and that is, they have the prospect 
gh to live on, at any rate, which is 
un many engaged in other pursuits 
ave | 
lhe work of harvesting continues through | 
ith. 


No machine that we have ever seen 


Corn must be housed and | 
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sy mor 


has yet husked corn with any economy, for 
it as much time to break the ear 


t takes ab 


rom the stalk as to husk and have done 


Hand husking, slow as it is, must} 
Now to husk fast it is neces- 
everything close at 


have 


hand | 
It | 
| 
have two or three baskets so | 


lepends a good deal on this. 


us you go along. We are 
g corn ” will be rather plentier 

his year. Many pieces that have 
ir observation did not ripen 

the hard frosts. 
ow have to be dug now. Try | 
a dry time for digging so as to 
A dry 


portant for keeving potatoes and 


store them away clean. 
sin 
tables well, t if ve > 8 
ale well, Dut 1f you are not so 


tunate as to have a dry one, it is better 
iy down a kind of grated bottom and 
That will 


ytatoes etc. upon that. 


a greater degree of ventilation and 


secure 


thus doa 


good ceal to preserve the tubers. 


Do not expose pe 


ytatoes any longer than 1s 
absolutely necessary to the sun and drying 


winds. It is better to store them away fresh. 


Winter apples must also be picked this | domesticated animals thoroughly convince | ¢ 
month. 


rhey should be carefully picked by 


hand, as if shaken off they become bruised 


Light ladders must be 


Some of the 


and will not keep. 


land baskets with hooks. 


forms of fruit pickers are very useful, and 


the independent or fruit ladder is convenient 
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the 
free 
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getting the fruit from the limbs. 
\s for cider apples, it pays to take more | 
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them than used to be the case. 


| recoilect the time when it was cus- 


let all sorts of apy 


pples go in to- 


if half of them were rotten and young rather than from old animals; the plants raised from seed saved in this way 
of worms, it was not| produce of aged parents more early assume | will not, to be sure, be all large, but will be 


half full 
make any difference. Those | 


to make good cider now-a-days 
more care to select good apples, 
nkK it pays. 
sa good plan to harrow over stubble 
ground in the early part of this 
It starts the seeds of weeds and 
lus destroys vast numbers of them so that 
hey Will not appear next year, 
If yo ire 
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proposing to set out an 
il should be worked deeply 
oughly enriched either by manure 
to previous crops, or as a top-dress- 
the fall. Now is a good time to get 
in order, whether the trees are to 

this fall or in the spring. 
lt is a good month also to paint buildings 
outside, far better, we think, than the 
months of The color is, of 
se, & matter of taste and each one will 
Uy to As for us we don’t think 
In 


months of a sun-shiny summer it is 


summer. 


suit himself. 
very much of white, now so common. 
the hot 
PF 


saring, and often becomes quite disa- 
To be sure if a house is com- 
pletely surrounded by trees and shrubbery 
t makes a difference. 
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White is not quite 
disagreeable when so relieved, but as a 
xeneral thing, we think buff, or some of its 
shades, far preferable and in better taste. 
Any subdued color ia to our taste more de- 
sirable than white. 





lo get new corn ready for grinding in the 
quickest manner, you can hang it in a bag 
hear the ceiling of any warm room, like the 
kitchen, where a fire is kept, and have it 
completely dry much sooner than it would 
naturally be in the corn barn, or where it is 
usually stored, 

As for fattening animals, they should be 
pushed forward as rapidly as practicable now 
if you intend to finish them off this fall. 
Remember that regularity of feeding is of 
the utmost importance. Give them enough 
of good clean food, not to overfeed and sur. 
feit them, but to keep them in appetite, and 
constantly gaining. We don’t believe frost 
bitten grass is’ worth much for fattening 
OF any other stock. It may give the appear- 
nce of fulness and flesh but there will be 
little reality. In fact we think it is a mis 
take to let cattle of any kind run in the 


fields, or the pastures either, so late in the 
season as many farmers are accustomed to 
It is a bad practice and we hope it will 
. Better feed in the barn, even if 
it does cost a trifle more, and leave the fall 
&towth to protect the roots of grass in win- 
ver, and to furnish that protection which the 
plants require, and the nutriment which the 


do, 


be avoided. 


decaying grasses will afford. 
Take good care to house the 
early, 


extra care at this season. 


| Now when I come to cut my fodder corn I 


| Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


| in getting a good hay press, and any hints 


| called cart horses in England,—a correspon- 
ent of the London 


| says: 


young stock 
It will thrive all the better for a little 














®uestions & Answers 


WHAT AILS THE COW? 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I write to see if you, or any of your read- 
ers, can tell me what is the matter with one 
of my cows She acts something like a 
cage with the asthma, coughing considera- 

le and throwing out her cal in pieces about 
the size of a small hen’s egg. She coughs 
when she is mooing. 

She has a fair appetite. Now if you can 
send me word through the Ploughman, 
what will be good for her, you will greatly 
oblige a subscriber to the “loughman. 

H. M. G. 


~ 


Johnston, Sept. 7th, 1878. 

We cannot intelligently prescribe a reme- 
dy, for the reason that we cannot locate the 
part affected. .We suspect that the mucus 
membrane of the esophagus is in an inflamed 
condition. 

We would advise as experimental treat- 
ment, to suspend all solid food, substituting 
gruels, particularly linseed, which besides be- 
ing highly nutritious, is soothing to inflamed 
surfaces.— [ Ep. 


CUT WORMS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I send you three stalks of corn, with 
worms in them. The first that I saw of 
them, I found three of them in my cabbages, 
when I was looking for green worms, and 
they had eaten the whole heart out. The 
cabbage had just begun to head, and was 
about two inches across. Those worms were, I 
should say, one and one half inches long. 


find that in spots they have done a good deal 
of mischief. The corn looks as though it had 
been shot at. I don’t find any worms in the 
corn as large as those in the cabbage, but 
they are the same thing. Perhaps cabbage 
agrees with them better than corn. I don’t 
think they are an early worm, as I did not 
see any untill saw them in my cabbage 
which was set out in July. If they should 
come early and attack a corn field, you might 
as well bid good-bye to the corn. 

Please intorm me through the Ploughman 
what they are and what to expect of them in 
the future. With respect, 3. H. C. 

North Billerica, Oct. 1, 1878. 


* Itis one of the many species of cut worms. 
If you have Flint’s illustrated edition of 
“ Harris on Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” 
you will find it described on pages 438, 439 
and 440.—[Ed. 


HAY PRESS. 


I would be obliged for any information 
through the Ploughman, concerning the best 
hay press to purchase. I should like to 
know the number of tons pressed per day, 
the cubic feet in a ton of pressed timothy 
hay, and the cost. There is great difficulty 


you or any of your readers can give me will 


be acceptable. An OLb SuBscRIBER. 
Annapolis Co., Nova Scotia. 


BREEDING FOR DRAUGHT. 
In relation to breeding draught horses,— 
Agricultural Gazette 


Hitherto in the breeding of cart-horses 
far too little attention has been paid to the 
selection of sires; the chief recommenda- 


gus and asparagus plants. 


AMONG THE FARMERS. 
THE FARM OF CAPT. JOHN B. MOORE, OF 
CONCORD, MASS. 


Special Cerrespendeace of the Mass. 
Pleoughman. 


There are few farms in the vicinity of 
Boston, more interesting to visit or more in- 
viting in appearance, than the home of John 
B. Moore, of Concord. 

The land is beautifully diversified, about 
seventy acres being deep rich intervale, nearly 
level, a considerable part of which has been 
drained with tiles; the highway runs be- 
tween this part of the farm and the house, 
which is a comfortable old fashioned man- 
sion situated near the road, with no wall or 
fence against the street, a fashion coming to 
be common at Concord, and one which gives 
an open-hearted air of hospitality to the ap- 
pearance of the estates, much more inviting 
than the stiff and exclusive look of the ordi- 
nary garden wall, hedge, or fence. Stray 
cattle in the streets, of course are a thing 
unknown where such fashions prevail. 
Behind the house, on the northerly side of 
it, rises asteep hill or bluff giving grateful 
shelter to the mansion and green houses near 
by. The top of this hill is anearly level 
plain of several acres of good corn land 
which Mr. Moore devotes to the growing of 
his favorite early grape, to a peach orchard, 
and to strawberry beds. 

The grape crop this year is very light, 
which is probably due in part tothe very 
heavy crop of last year and in part to the 
unfavorable weather which has produced 
more mildew than usual. The “ Moore’s 
Early” grape however was bearing more 
fruit than the Concord and of very much 
better quality, being quite ripe and sweet, in 
fact over ripe, while the Concord was yet 
sour. This grape succeeds so well that Mr. 
Moore is now planting it largely for fruit, 
and propagating it largely for sale. 

The peach trees were looking very well in- 
deed, though as yet too young to bear fruit. 
Mr. Moore is confident he can do well with 
peaches. The Wilson strawberry beds be- 
tween the peach trees and grape vines were 
looking very thrifty considering the rather 
poor condition of the land; it had not been 
manured since the dressing given last year 
to a corn crop, and yet the beds were full of 
plants for four feet wide. 

The intervale below the street is mostly 
occupied by grass, and the large barn filled to 
the very ridgepole with first quality of hay 
attests the fine condition of this part of the 
farm. An acre or two of cauliflowers are 
always grown on this field upon land just 
broken from sod, and Capt. Moore has uni- 
formly taken first premiums on this vegetable 
for many years; his success is due partly to 
the excellent character of this drained inter- 
vale land which seldom suffers from drouth, 
partly to his very thorough tillage and ma- 
nuring, and partly to the seed which he im- 
orts. 

Another specialty of this farm is aspara- 
In this depart- 
ment also Capt. Moore has carried off the 
first honors of our shows for years, and the 


judgment and ordinary attention, poultry 


MOORE’S EARLY 


CONCORD, MASS. 


PRIZE CRAPE. 


From an Exact Copy from a Photegraph of the Bunch. 
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POULTRY IN A LIMITED SPACE. 


A correspondent of the London Live Stock 
Journal writes : 


In a limited space failure would be sure, to 
attempt to raise chickens or to produce eggs | 
in quantities ; therefore,I would say that} 
with a limited space at command, the only | 
way to leave a balance on the right side, at 
the end of a season, is to make a good selec- | 
tion from the several kinds amongst us 
termed “ fancy poultry,” and keep only a few. 
I then say emphatically, that with a little 





may be made to pay most handsomely, let 
the space at one’s disposal be ever so small. 
As to the kind to be selected by the town or | 
suburban amateur, from experience I most 
unhesitatingly pronounce in favor of Golden 
Polish. This variety is exceedingly hand- 
some in appearance, a really “everlasting” 
layer, often averaging 198 eggs per season, 
and is perfectly happy and contented in a 
marvellously small space; so little, indeed, 





tions have been a low fee and easy access. | secret here again is in thorough culture with | that I have heard an eminent and successful | 


It is needless to say that close observation 
and considerable practical experience in the 
breeding of the different kinds of our 


us of the value of pure blood. 
a good animal, yet I would infinitely prefer, 
for breeding purposes, a moderate animal of 
pure strain to that of the most perfectly- 
formed mongrel. 


improved seed. 
seed is easily followed and worthy of men- 


We greatly dislike all | seed of these without mizing with the infer- 


ion. Everybody who has cut asparagus from 


than others. Now the thing is to get the 


Poland in a barrel, and win with him.” | 
My own space consists of a yard about! 


pens at right angles to each oth- | 


plants will invariably throw larger stems|er; a double roosting-house being placed at | 


the junction of the angles. A small pheasant- 
and a chicken run occupy the other two | 
sides of the yard. Each pen is covered with | 


signs of weakness and effeminacy in the | jor growth all around ; to accomplish this he | flexible roofing, tarred in the usual way. 


male; he should be wide and deep rather 
than high and leggy. In the draught 
horse, good feet and legs are of the utmost 
importance ; the shoulders should be oblique 


sets up stakes against the large roots to 


mark them and allows no sprouts to be cut 
for market from these plants. They conse- 


The runs, like many more [ know, were 


fourteen feet by four feet, and is divided into 


nine feet six inches for the runs, and four 


in order that the aniwal may have free and quently run early to seed before the inferior | feet six inches for the house—little enough in | 


safe action. The stallion should have a 
well-arched chest, long lean head, and clear 
prominent eye. We prefer to breed from 


the characteristics of premature old age and 
decay. Our opinion is strongly in favor 
of putting the filles to the stud at two years 
old, assuming that they have been well kept 
till this age. I have heard an objection 
raised to this system on account of the 
greater degree of risk. ‘This is for the most 
part an imaginary evil ; it is wefl known 
that parturition for the first time is attended 
with less danger in a young than a compara- 
tively old subject, and the produce of young 
animals is almost invariably the most vigor- 
ous. Notthe least important consideration 
is the saving effected; if a foal can be 


its flower stalks to mix with them. 


much improveé and by repeating the process 
Capt. Moore has attained his success. Hie 
beds are on the intervale land and are very 
luxuriant in appearance. 

There is about three acres of this inter- 
vale devoted to onions, melons, turnips and 
other vegetabies. It was toolate at the time 
of my visit to judge of these crops, but a 
patch of dandelions, half an acre or more 
was looking uncommonly well; here also 
were beds of some of the large new kinds of 


growth around them is allowed to send up| all conscience. Each run has a small “ sec- | 
The | 0nd floor,” about four feet from the ground, | the walls of the hoof are brought inward un- 
containing @ day and a night compartment, | tj) they press against the sharp edges of the 


and used as pens for getting the birds, intend- | 


ed for show, into condition; useful also as! delicate lamine are inflamed ; also, 


“sick wurds.” 
The runs are dug up each week to the depth | 
of eight on ten inches, and once a year, the 
mould being valuable for potting purposes, is 
gladly exchanged for fresh by the nearest 
nurseryman. 

About eighteen inches below the perches 
wooden shelves are fixed to catch the drop- 
ings of the birds, which are prevented from | 
adhering to the boards by lime just dusted 
over each morning when they are cleared. 
Underneath the shelves are arranged the 
nests. 

Each pen contsins a cock and three hens: 





reared it will pay for at least a year’s keep, | strawberries and several of Capt. Moore’s | and that they can be bred, reared to maturity, | 


and the mare will be worth as much at five 
years old aa if she had not bad a foal, and 
the work to be got out of a two. year-old is 
very trifling. The adult animal when in 
foal may, if in careful hands, be safely 
worked up to the date of foaling, provided 
she is not overdrawn, or during the latter 
period of gestation used mnuch in the shafts, 
particularly with heavy loads: on grass 
farms, where little horse work is to be done 
during the winter, undoubtedly, a yard hav- 
ing an open 8 and manger, with a few 
loose boxes, however rude their construction, 
if they are only watertight overhead, and 
afford some degree of shelter, are far more 
healthy than close, musty stables, to main- 
tain an animal ina healthy state. A certain 
cubic area, or free breathing space, is neces- 
sary for a horse; it should not be less than 
600 cubic feet, on sanitary principles. 


a 


CROSS-BREED SHEEP. 


At the New York State Fair there were 
exhibited some sheep bred from common 
Merino ewes and the Cotswold ram. The 
fleeces of the first cross measured five inches 
in length, and the wool wus as fine as the 
Merino, and as easily combed as that of a 
Cotswold. The wool of the second cross, as 
long as that of the pure Cotswold, was still 
as fine as Merino woc!. The carcasses of 
of the cross breed sheep make excellent 
mutton, and is nearly as heavy as the pure 
Cotawold. We have frequently alluded to 
the advantage of this cross, and the interest- 
ing example at Rochester proves how suc- 
cessful and profitable a farmer’s sheep it 
would be ‘I'he farmer’s sheep is undoubted- 
ly the cross-breed.— American Agriculturist. 


eee 


At Cornell University chey have been 
feeding their work teams liberally with car- 
rots the present winter, and the experiment 
has proved this crop to be one of essential 


carrots and one bushel of oats, fed in alter- 
nate meals, are of equal value with two 
bushels of oats alone, while they can be 


carrots will profitabl 
oats that we have fed. 


replace one-half the 


diet. Succulent food, in 


carrots.— American Farmer. 


ful chicken-raisers, 


have light, 





grass 


value for feeding to horses. One bushel of 


grown at a much less expense. Henceforth 


t orses, like human 
beings, require a variety of food, and thrive 
best upon a ration that involves a change of 
‘ part, will always 
prove beneficial, and this is best afforded by 


t# The French, and they ure very success- 
Portable 
coops, which they move from place to place 
over their farms, at one time set upon the 
newly-ploughed fields ang again upon the 


own seedling berries all looking very thrift- 
ly; the strawberries are allowed to run 
freely, as the sale of strawberry plants is one 
of the chief objects of planting them. 
The greenhouses are used for propagating 
bedding piants and grape vines, and for rais- 
ing a considerable quantity of cut flowers for 
Boston florists. Capt. Moore has been very 
successful in growing hardy roses for winter 
flowering, a branch of the florist trade re- 
quiring a good deal of skill and care and 
which has been quite profitable for two years 
past. 
The greenhouses, mansion, barn, and quite 
a large field adjoining are abundantly sup- 
plied with water from the public water works, 
at the very reasonable charge of $75 per 
year without regard to the quantity used. 
During the bearing season of strawberries 
Capt Moore is in the habit of letting the 
water run freely night and day over his beds 
if the weather is dry, and to this circum- 
stance, in a measure, is due the great size of 
his berries and the abundance of his crops. 
In live stock Capt. Moore has become 
quite successful as a breeder of Yorkshire 
swine, taking first premiums at the New 
England and Middlesex Fairs in competition 
with many celebrated herds. In fact anything 
this enterprising man undertakes he does 
with a thoroughness that insures success ; 
and although perhaps many farms could be 
selected which have brought to their owners 
a larger return in money, there are very few 
farmers who can so justly claim to have 
achieved that higher kind of success which 
consists in doing everything undertaken as 
thoroughly and well as it can be done. His 
example is well worthy of wide imitation. 
W. D. P. 


ta The different breeds of sheep, as well 
as the methods of feeding, have much to do 
with the production of the best qualities of 
mutton. A large-framed, coarse-wooled, fat 
i and 

’ 


middle wooled, round, plump, thick sheep, 
y found in the Southdown, Leicester 
erained, tender juley, ‘snd, high Savered 
grained, tender,. juicy, i v 
mutton, especially when they are allewed to 


and be made winners of —_ in such pens 

as I have described, I shall be only too happy 

to show to any one caring to come and see, 
for himself. : 
My feeding consists of bran and shorts one 

part, mixed with three parts of ground oats, | 
and made, with boiling water, into the) 
“crumbly” mass so often urged upon us by 

the editor of some journal. This is given in 

the morning, warm ; at mid-day a few scraps 

from the kitchen, and at night a moderate! 
portion of either wheat, barley or buckwheat, 
ch each week ; green food of some kind, 

never of course, being absent from the daily 
bill of fare. 

As Polish are non-sitters, just in the spring 
I keep two or three common hens for hatch- 
ing out the chickens, but as soon as they are 
a » he or two old they are transferred to a 
home-made artificial mother, placed in their 
run, and they, like their parents “over the 
way,” are happy, thrive and do admirably. 


POISON OAK AND IVY. 


Last summer we published a number of 
recipes for the curing of woodland poisons. 
Here is the specific employed by Dr. S. A. 
Brown, U. 8. N., Mare Island, Cal., as pub- 
lished in the New York” Medical Record: 
“This specific is bromine. I have used it 
with the same unvarying success in at least 
forty cases. The eruption never extends after 
the first thorough application, and it prompt- 
ly begins to diminish. Within twenty-four 
hours, if the application be persisted in, the 
patient is entirely cured. I used the bro- 
mine dissolved in olive oil, in cosmoline, and 
in glycerine. 

“ The application with glycerine is painfal, 
and, I think, possesses no advan to com- 
pensate for irritation. The strength of the 
solution is ten to twenty drops of bromine 
to an ounce of oil, by rubbing gently 
on the affected part three or fou: times a 
day, and especially on going to bed at night. 
The bromine is so volatile that the solution 
should be renewed within twenty-four hours 


of its preparation. 








tar We agree with the Rural New 
Yorker that there is not sufficient attention 
ie by the owners of country to 
cultivation of small fruits. Rural 

“ We know of many village gardens, 
arranged and planted 


many other 
prominent plants, that could easily be made 





feed upon the short, sweet grass of the hilis, 
with the addition of subsequent stall feed- 











ing. 


to produce enough of currants, gooséberries, 


to supply the tables of the improvident 
| cwnsns daring War tied 
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THE HORSE'S FOOT. 
[Golden Rule. | 

Q. What is the use of the frog ? 

A. It serves to expand the foot and sup- 
port the tendons and the leg. 

Q. How is it best enabled to do this? 

A. In order to do this they must receive 
the natural pressure of the horse upon it, and 
also have the natural packing that the earth 
furnishes of soft material, such as earth, 
dust, grass, roots, gravel, etc. It supports 
the navicular bone, which bone receives its 
sole support by the pressure of the frog. 

Q. There are two frogs, are there not ? 

A. Yes; the outside and inside frog, or 
sensitive and insensitive, although the senti- 
tive is only the interior portion of the insen- 
sitive. 

Q. 

A. 


Does the foot perspire or sweat P 
It does when in a natural state. 
Q. In what condition does it not sweat ? 
A. When fevered; or when the sole of 
the foot is dried up, or coated over with 
scaly formations. 
Q. How can you keep a foot from getting 


His manner of selecting | breeder of them say that “he could keep a | fevered ? 


A. By giving it a natural bearing over 
the entire surface of the foot ; also, by giving 


eighty feet square, bounded on two sides b | 
I like} a large bed must have noticed that some ms  Keeondey. y | tee covteny Sense © pooper Gaga 


Q. What are the bones of the feet? 

A. Coffin, or base bone; navicular, and 
little or lower pastern. 

Q. What makes a foot contract ? 

A. By depriving the frog of pressure and 
the foot asa whole from the packing and 
thereby of the outward pressure its formation 


originally flower borders; each measures requires. 


Q. Is a contracted foot painful ? 

A. Very much so. 

Q. Why painful ? 

A. By stoppage of circulation, and because 


coffin or base bone of the foot, so tbat the 
the pain 
caused by stoppage of circulation, and con- 
traction passes up the tendons of the leg and 
often lodges in the shoulder, which is often 
as sore as the foot itself. 

Q. What makes the sole of the foot drop 
or become bilged P 

A. Because it has no proper support by 
reason of its being lifted up by the shoe that 
is nailed around on the wall of the foot. The 
whole weight of the horse is thus delivered 
upon the arch of the sole directly under the 
coffin bone, and little by little it is forced 
downward, the edges are separated from their 
connection with the walls of the hoof and the 
entire strength of the member gone. 

Q. What is to be done with a dropped 
sole ? 

A. By putting a gentle but steady pres- 
sure upon it, and so gradually and painlessly 
furcing it up and back to its proper position, 





WEANING COLTS. 


A correspondent of a Canada paper, 
m:.)es the following suggestions on the sub- 
jec: of weaning colts : 


Put the colt and its mother in a stable; 
tie both side by side in a manger in a wide 
stall; have nothing between them; give 
them an adequete supply of nutritious ali- 
ment for a few days, and the thing is accom- 
plished, I prefer this way, because it pre- 
vents fretting, on the part of both, the mare 
and colt and, as an Irishman expressed it, 
about two pigs in the same pen, the one en- 
courages the other to eat; so that the colt is 
not reduced in condition, as is too often the 
case during the weaning process. This 
mode of treatment helps to halter-break the 
colt, too, if it has not previously been done. 

Another plan I have sometimes adopted, 
when I did not want to stable the colt— 
that is, started the old folks away on a 
visiting tour for a week or so with the 
mare, leaving the colt in the pasture fleld 


young one forgets its baby notions. 





A GOOD HORSE. 


secret of a fast horse. Good | 


when the wind is out. The chest, therefore, 


It may vary somewhat in according to 
the patna which the fom 3 to soy 4 
If he is apt to be kept for slow work an 
heavy drawing, the chest be 

cular in form, because this - sed 

strength and bulk to receive and bear u 
the same time sufficient room is secured for 
that expansion of the lungs caused by slow, 
regular work. But if the chest is circular 
let it be at the same time deep, or else the 
lungs may becramped. A horse with a shal- 
low chest is worthless for any The 
rule, then, is: For a draught , & circu- 
Jar but deep chest ; but as you pass through 
the different degrees of speed up to the racer 

in 


as dee 
not lacking in strength.— Fz. 





with other colts; thus the two are out of 
hearing distance of each other, until the 


Wind, says an old horseman, is the great 
will cover 
a multitude of faults, while, on the other 
hand, perfeccion of shape and form are useless 


in all cases, should be large and capacious. 


speed Tmust take a chest 
apd prepuenad, tad at tha ings thove 
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Pleughmans. 


A Trip to Georgetown—“ Clear Creek” Canon— 
The Colorado Central Railroad— Peculiar Con- 
struetion of the Cars—Picturesque Scenery— 
Mining —“ Idaho Springs” — Arrival at Gedrge- 
town—“ Green Lake"'—“ The Battle Ground 
of the Gods”"— Home Again. 


Go psn, Colorado, Sept. 1, 1878. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
Referring in a former letter to a trip to 
Georgetown through “ Clear Creek ” Canon, 
it is my purpose now to paint a word-picture 
of what I saw so vividly, as, at least, to 
cause a thrill of desire for a personal inves- 
tigation. Things may be inquired into crit- 
ically, scientifically, or philosophically, you 
know, but if with nothing more than mere 
gratification, even this will more than amply 
repay. 

We were many in number, this bright 
summer day, and, as the excursion was taken 
in acceptance of the cordial invitation of the 
President of the C, C. (Colorado Central) 
Railroad—the Hon. W. A. H. Loveland, the 
invited guests were designated by little 
badges—thus, the gentlemen were the “red ”- 
ribboned gentry, while the ladies formed a 
“pink” brigade, and very bright and gay 
our ranks appeared when marshalled in line 
for a start. 

Golden is situated almost at the very 
mouth of the entrance to the canon, so that 
in avery few minutes out of the city, we 
were in the presence of the beginning of the 
grand things to which our astonished eyes 
would open. Once, when asked if I should 
ever undertake to sigh’; the wonders of Uol- 
orado alone, I replied that, rather than not 
see them at all, I would, but that it seemed 
to me the pleasure would be much enhanced 
if I could only have some one to whom to 
utter my “ohs” and ‘‘ahs” and “ how 
beautiful ;” but when once in and amid the 
glory, I found that human companionship 
was of little avail. 


The railroad is narrow guage and the cars 

a little peculiar in their construction ;—thus : 
for half the length of the car, there is a row 
of single seats on the one side, and of double 
ones on the other, while the other helf 
reverses this order. The heating apparatus 
occupies the centre, I chose a single seat, 
and, as the car wheeled on, endeavored to 
the best of my ability, to take in what was 
around me, but i felt as if I were in a vast 
fortress whose bare and cold sides were close 
onto me. Il could not look upon the blue 
sky, and when, once in a while, a huge tree 
burst upon my vision, or a depending rock 
gave threatening promise of an instant crush- 
ing, they only rushed by and I found my 
eyes eager for more. I could not bear it— 
it was too circumscribed to suit the demands 
of my nature, so, while the rest, to the most 
of whom the route was familiar, were gaily 
chatting and laughing, I quietly left my cosy 
little seat and went out on to the platform— 
and oh, how I was repaid! No idea of 
danger in any form came to me, and I fear- 
lessly sat down on the platform, putting my 
feet upon the step. Please remember I was 
emancipated from conventionalities, and was 
in nowise expected to give a lesson on caution 
to anybody. 
And now the real pleasure of the thing 
came to me. Up and up my vision soared— 
and when, finally, over the hundreds of feet 
of perpendicular rock, which at times was 
so near that I put my hand reverently upon 
it as we flew by, I saw the blue sky as if 
in benison above me, it was like a revela- 
tion. At my feet roared the river, whose 
banks the railroad follows for the whole dis- 
tance of thirty-seven miles—telling its wild 
story of dash and plunge. Most picturesque 
rocks are scattered through it, and the “lit- 
tle folk” seem to have many « dwelling 
amid the tiny caves which the foamy waters 
lave lovingly as they go. Flowers of the 
most gorgeous description, and of varieties 
which we at the East never see, loom up at 
us all along, peering out from some unex- 
pected crevice, or reaching up from the peb- 
bly bank. Grasses, whose counterpart I 
never saw except at the “Centennial”, in 
the famous “ Kansas and Colorado Build- 
ing,” nod their unwearied heads at us in 
rich perfusion, and the keen desire comes to 
gather to yourself specimens, by the ton, of 
the varagated rocks and stones, whose com- 
plexions change with every foot of the way. 
Indeed, whole cabinets of rare beauty could 
be made of these Rocky Mountain stones, 
of which no one piece shall possess any in- 
trinsic value. 

‘The gorge is very narrow, and when one 
can bring himself to understand that these 
impenetrable rocks rear themselves on 
either hand to the very skies, he can per- 
haps, in a measure, comprehend what a 
canon is, but let me insist upon it, the only 
way to thoroughly understand the thing, 
truly, is to come yourself. In no other way 
can these silent wonders preach their eter- 
nal sermons—in no other way can the texts 
which the Almighty furnishes with His own 
Hands have their tremendous force! We 
have great artists among us, and they have 
the rare gift of beirg able to reproduce in 
almost living beauty the loveliness and 
grandeur of Nature in any of her moods— 
but when you have such a marvelous repre- 
sentation in your own possession, and it 
hangs on your walls—one of the richest 
things you own, what have you?—A beau- 
tiful thing we know, and a matchless thing, 
we grant, in the line of Art, but after all 
only a few feet of canvas, with a few feet of 
view, on which, I acknowledge, the eye can 
rest most lovingly and appreciatingly, while 
here the Great Artist himself has hung a 
panorama, miles in extent, ever varying, ever 
changing—a perfect kaleidescope of won- 
ders! And I am a great lover of Art, too! 
not a word of detriment would I utter to the 
many distinguished painters we have— 
not, for a moment, disclaim their power and 


against the pressure of the collar, Wille success in their chosen work ;—but oh, if I 


could induce some, who pay thousands for 
one picture, to take some of that money, and, 
with it, feast their own eyes upon the real 
thing itself, and not only that, but hundreds 
of miles more of the same and greater, then 
I should feel that they at least, were fulfill- 
ing one of the things the Creator had in 
view when He formed so many marvels—i. ¢. 
for the eye of man to gaze upen and, drink- 
ing in the great lesson, look from Nature up 
to Nature’s God ! 

“ But we are going to Georgetown, you 
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know, and must hasten on our way. There 
is gold to be found most anywhere, so 
wherever there is a chance for a pick and a 
spade to make any impression, there some ad- 
venturous miner has lefthismark. “Dumps” 
(piles of earth thrown out in the prospecting.) 
are very, very common, and many times 
these prophesy a rich “ lead.” 

It is to be regretted that the catalogue of 
euphonious names had become apparently 
exhausted before this region was reached ; 
for such names as “ Chimney Gulch,” “Guy 
Gulch,” “ Elk Creek,” “ Big Hill,” “ Forks 
Creek,” “Smith Hill,” etc., etc., meet you 
on every hand. They are not properly 
towns, but, if the mining interests prove a 
success, they may become so,fand thus, in 
too many instances, they retain their original 
titles. 

By and by, after twenty miles of this 
magnificent journeying, we reach “Idaho 
Springs,” a town built up on the merits of 
mineral springs with which it abounds. It 
is a lovely mountain town, 7,500 feet above 
sea level, settled by enterprising, intelligent 
and cultivated people, and 1s destined to in- 
crease largely. Its springs are numerous, 
and while it cannot compete with Saratoga 
in number, we yet do know that all it has are 
strictly genuine. There are hot springs, 
utilized as swimming baths, and one is 
very refreshing and invigorating, possessing 
recuperative properties which bring many 
invalids to the section. I was told that a 
hundred thousand dollar hotel is to be built 
here, ready for the coming summer. Soda, 
sulphur, and iron ring about all the changes 
there are among the springs. 

But while I could linger here for volumes, 
I must hurry on; and this, by the by, is one 
of the chief ingredients in our busy life— 
hurry—hurry—hurry! Will it be so for- 
ever? 

Georgetown is before us—and I must real- 
ly beg pardon for seeming to have forgotten 
our pink and red brigades. Suffice it to say, 
they proceeded in their own way, as I did in 
mine; and while i had some detightful con- 
versation with many of them, it is necessary, 
in no wise, to incorporate any of our charac- 
teristic sayings in this “Letter.” After a 
hurried lunch, for the time was rapidly pass- 
ing and we must return at night, a trip up 
the mountain to “Green Lake” was de- 
cided upon. Procuring teams which were 
right at hand, we started; and if our trip 
through the canon was marvelous by reason 
of height and depth, our serpentine tour 
round and round the mountain gave us a 
view as wonderful for breadth. It was here 
that we saw “ Clear Creek” in its original 
clearness and beauty. I have heard of 
white water before, but had not realized 
exactly what it signified. O, how it danced 
and leaped, and how beautiful it was in its 
numberless little cascades! 

But here is “Green Lake,”—pay your 
quarter for entrance in through the gate—for 
it is well worth it, I can assure you.—This 
lake is ten thousand (10,000) feet above the 
level of the sea, on the top of a mountain, 
and its waters are as green and pure and 
sparkling as an emerald! It is not very 
large, two or three miles only in extent, but 
it is a perfect gem set in the heart of the 
mountain. It is seventy-five feet deep in the 
middle; and is filled with tame trout, of 
three varieties, whose owner is very fond of 
feeding and otherwise exhibiting to visitors. 
There are boats in which to glide over its 
surface, painted red, and the contrast between 
their rosy sides and the green waters of the 


lake is very pleasing. It took six of these 


| boats to carry our party, and as they rowed 


off hither and thither, the merry voices woke 
the echoes. We passed over a petrified for- 
est, completely submerged, and it was with 
a quiver that we saw the huge arms extend- 
ed under us, and thought what it might have 
been in other ages, when it gave its cooling 
shade, shimmering its leaves over other 
heads than ours! Ah me! Imagination doth 
make curious creatures of us! 

“ The Battle Ground of the Gods” is a very 
remarkable attraction, situated on the shore, 
perhaps half a mile away from the point of 
starting. Here the rocks, huge and mighty, 
are piled up in the most unaccountable con- 
fusion, with no apparent clue to their posi- 
tion. There is no visible place from which 
they could have fallen, and it is a very easy 
thing to imagine the “Spirits of the air” 
have, at some time, battled among them- 
selves, using these as missiles, and procuring 
them—twhere they came from themselves! At 
any rate, there they are—come and tell us, 
ifwou can, how they came there! ‘ 

. . . . 

Home again at night, over the same de- 
lightful way—my seat on the platform sa- 
credly reserved for me—and my observation 
only strengthening my first impressions. 
Once in a lifetime is often considered enough 
to visit any one point, but a “ complimenta- 
ry” having been sent me, I shall assuredly 
pass over this magnificent natural highway 
again, if only to renew my acquaintance 
with the jags and the points which every- 
where greet the adventurer up “ Clear Creek” 
Canon. M. P. ©. 


LIQUID MANURE. 


It is generally believed that no system of 
enriching land for small gardens, with a view 
to perfection of crops, is so truly economi- 
cal and so easily available as liquid manure. 
We occ sahoeallg hear of a gardener or an 
amateur fruit-grower who has practiced en- 
riching the crop by use of liquid manure, 
but it is not a common practice so to enrich 
our gardens and lawns, however often the 
advocacy of the practice has been written. 
The writer practiced the sprinkling of a 
lawn, in a dry season, with weak liquid ma- 
nure water, and in the greatest heat and 
drought has keptit fresh and green. In the 
management of pot plants no ¢ urse of sup- 
plying food equals that of a judicious use of 
liquid manure. There are in almost every 
family waste liquids which usually go into a 
sewer or drain, or Layaur | upon the road, 
where they are of no avail; but if saved by 
being conducted to a tank along with the 
wash waters of the house, would enrich an 
entire garden for vegetables and fruits, 
flower borders, etc., and the whole, if the 
wash be applied regularly, and at night, after 
sunset, in moderate quantities, would pre- 
vent the dryest weather of midsummer fom 
checking vegetation. If an unpleasant odor 
comes from the tank, alittle plaster um) 
sprinkled in and around the tank wo bese 
it sweet and clean. in, the use of liqui 
manure need never y planting because 
of manure ot being on hand, but planting 
could proceed and the application of manure 
made at lei Exchang 








tr The average annual exportation of 
flour from this country during the past eight 
years has been 3,200,000 barrels. The ag- 
quantity annually produced in the 

mille of the United States is estimated at 





45,000,000 barrels. 


‘“WEW ENGLAND FARMING,” 


COMPARED WITH 


“WESTERN FARMING,” 


DISCUSSION AT THE 


FARMERS’ MEETINCS 


—at— 
WORCESTER, MASS., 


HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Fair of the New England 
Agricultural Society. 


Addresses by Hon. Doniel Needham, Dr. 
Bailey of Texas, Mr. Wetherell of Bos- 
ton, Mr. H. A. Farwell of Hub- 
bardston, Mass., and Mr. A. 

B. Chandler of Vermont. 


THURSDAY EVENING, Sept. 5. 


Phonog aphically Reported expressly for the 
Ploughman, by J. M. W. Yerrinton. 


The last of the series of farmers’ meetings 
in connection with the fifteenth New Eng- 
land Fair at Worcester, was held at Horti- 
cultural Hall on Thursday evening, Sept. 5th, 
1878, Secretary Needham in the chair.— 
On calling the meeting to order, Col. 
Needham said : 


We had very interesting addresses last 
evening from delegates here present from 
the New Jersey Agricultural Society. New 
Jersey has taken very great interest in the 
New England Fair, and takes very great in- 
terest in New England farming, particularly 
from the fact which I learned in conversa- 
tion with those gentlemen, that many of the 
farmers of New Jersey to-day are men of 
New England origin. They have carried a 
great deal of wealth and enterprise into 
New Jersey, ard they have made land there 
which was not worth more than two or three 
dollars an acre worth from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty dollars an acre, by their use of fer- 
tilizers, such as lime and other artificial pro- 
ductions. There is nothing which is so ad- 
vantageous to men in every branch of life 
as knowledge, and whenever that knowledge 
pertains to their particular calling or indus- 
try, it becomes especially valuable; and as 
the great business of every man in this world 
is to get a living, without which, there seems 
to be no such thing as thrift or even exist- 
ence, and as every man is born into the 
world with certain necessities, those neces- 
sities must be met, and as they are absolute- 
ly indispensable to his very existence, the 
easier and more thoroughly they can be met, 
the better it is for the man and for the 
human family. So that in whatever direction 
we turn after knowledge, if we find it, we 
can turn it to advantage; it is valuable to 
us, and particularly is it valuable when it re- 
lates to our calling, our industry, our occu- 
pation. 

The gentlemen to whom I have referred 
gave us some idea of the situation of the 
farmers and agriculturists of New Jersey. 
We have with us to-night a gentleman who 
can tell us something of the industry and 
agriculture of the great West; a gentleman 
who has travelled extensively and familiar- 
ized himself with the productions of that 
section of the country, with the character 
of the land, and with the general character 
of the farmers. I am sorry he was not here 
the other evening when I made my brief 
speech about Western agriculture and West- 
ern farmers, because I would like to have 
had him hear the remarks which I made, 
and take those remarks as a text, and give 
us his opinion of my judgment and my ob- 
servation in regard to the West. 

I will not detain you to-night by any pro- 
tracted remarks. i have only to say that I 
congratulate you upon the great success of 
the Fair to-day, upon the Governor's ad- 
dress, and upon the generally fortunate con- 
ditions in which we have found ourselves, in 
spite of the weather and all extraneous cir- 
cumstances. If we should have good weather 
to-morrow, I have no question we shall have 
a very large attendance, although I dare not 
hope that it will be as large as it has been 
to-day. 

It is now my 
Dr. Bailey, o 


Dr. Bailey’s Address. 


Dr. Bailey proceeded to give a somewhat 
detailed description of Texas, embracing 
such facts as its area, population, climate, 
agricultural and mineral productions, educa- 
tional advantages, etc., etc., (the substance of 
which has heretofore appeared in the Plough- 
man,) and closed with an invitation to all who 
proposed to try their fortunes in other fields 
than those of New England to make ‘Texas 
their home. 


a to introduce to you 
Texas, who will address you. 


Secretary Needham’s Address. 


Col. Nerpuam. We are very glad to bear from 
our southern and western friends, but I cannot 
see exactly how a territory so large can offer in- 
ducements to a New England man, even if it can 
sell its land at a rate almost within the reach of 
the most humble laborer. Texas is as large as 
the Eastern and Middle States, but what are its 
facilities for market? Supposing it produced all 
that it is capable of prodacing, what would they 
do with it? Supposing it produced food enough 
for forty millions of people, how would they get 
it to the forty millions ? Why, gentlemen, in the 
State of Texas there are less than 1200 miles of 
railroad, and there is not one acre of land 
to a hundred that will average within thirty 
miles of a railroad. They have all this work to 
do. Seven hundred millions of dollars expended 
in internal improvements in the State of Texas 
would not ee Fa it on a par with the New 
England and Middle States for giving means to 
the agricultural pogaiation to reach a market with 
the products of the soil. We want som thing 
besides a capacity to produce; we watt a capacity 
to sell. It is not simply food to eat that we want, 
but it is money to buy something to wear, some- 
thing to educate the mind and the heart. If it was 
simply to work and live, that would be the life of 
the t. He works and lives; bat man wants 
something higher. He works and lives, and lives 
and invents, and as his life is prolonged, so he 
reaches out into the ages to benefit and help the 
life that is to come. 

Now, | think our New England population 
would not like this isolated life. Some of them 
would. There are some daring, brave men, who 
go West, who go South, who go to the far East, 
missionaries in the great work of life,—men of 

heart and great purpose. But we cannot 

all be missionaries in this way. We have otber 
work todo There is the work of the civilization 
of the race to be done, as well as the work of till- 
ing the land. Every man must judge for him- 
self; but it seems to me that there is a vast work 
et to be done in Texas before it can invite the 

ew England farmer or the farmer of the Mid- 
die States, wih any degree of confidence, to set- 
tle upon its vast domain. I have no question 
about the quality of the land; I have no question 
about its capacity; but these are not the only 
things to be considered. The ability to reach a 
market and to sell the surplus products is just as 
important for the producer as the production of 
those products, and unless there isa city which 


, J forty ; , 

the acre as forty ; 

You might ay be could work one year snd then 
still three years and eat up his surplus products ; 
but manhood does not grow that way. hood 
grows by work, ws by labor. We have found 
out one thing in New England,and we have 
satisfied the whole world in = to it, (my 
friend from Texas will bear me witness thatdown 
in Texas they believe it to be true,) and that is, 
t the er men work, the more hours they 

that labor 


that 
spend in intelligent labor, w be 


m civilization. (Applause.) Sup- 
of New England had settled 


0 would n 
paaadol a are now, 





of all nations, and building 
learning in every part of the far-distant sections 


of our country. It was this everlasting necessty 
for labor that made New England mee she is, 
and it was thet continuous industry of the fathers 
that has given to the sons of New England those 
habits which now seem to be normal to them, a 
tof their very life, so that, wherever on the 
of the earth a man meets a New Englander, 
he knows him. Labor is his norma! condition, 
and out of that labor, out of that work, he has 
produced the high civilization of New England, 
which every man in oar broad country will tell 
you to-lay is to a very large extent the basis of 
the civilization of the United States, if not of the 
world. When our fathers came here and landed 
on Plymouth Rock, what bad they ? It bas been 
said they had granite aad ice; but they had 
something more. They had a soil that needed 
severe industry and severe labor to give them 
ever a decent living, but they went to work. 
And it was notall hand work, either, for after 
the toil of the day they found an opportunity to 
enrich the mind and cultivate the heart, and they 
grew up strong men, and raised strong children, 
and we their descendants are strong to-day only 
as weemulate theirexample. Give to New Eng- 
land to-day the luxury of a great portion of this 
country, making it unnecessary to follow that 
industry, that persistent activity which we follow 
and which our fathers followed,—give, I say, to 
New England to-day, property, wealth, means 
of subsistence without labor, and you knock from 
under her the very foundation of New England 
civilization and New England society. New Eng- 
land towns, New England communities would 
crumble to ashex, and we should be like the de- 
parted nations of the past, victims of laxury. (Ap- 
plause.) We do not want luxury, we do not want 
tol ave it toour children. We want our children 
to work. An inheritance of wealth, which gives 
to a child property without labor, is the greatest 
curse that we can give toourchildren. ( Applause.) 
Look abroad over New England! Look «at 
the sons of the rich! Look atthe sons of the 
men whose toil and activity, whose brain life and 
hysical life, have given them a large surplus to 
eave to their posterity, and where do they stand ? 
Why, I could name family after family, as 
familiar to you as the alphabet, of the great 
names in our New England calendar whose sons 
to day are on the verge of bankruptcy, if they 
have not entered it. And why? Simply because 
they were not necessitated to adopt the industry 
of their fathers. 

Let us as New England men see to it that 
we are not beguiled into a desire for easy living. 
It is not inactivity that makes men. It is not 
money or the means of supporting life coming 
easy-handed that grows the communities of men 
who make strong nations and strong republics 
It is the bone and the muscle, accompanied by 
the head and the heart, making a full man, giv 
ing him time to think, but never taking away the 
necessity for work. More men die of want of 
work than die from over-work; and we are in 
more danger to-day of dying out as a commu 
nity from the fact that we have so many men who 
do not feel the necessity of labor, than we are 
from the fact that we have not a surplus of prop- 
erty to support a class of men who are of little 
more benefit to society than the tramps who sleep 
in our barns. (Applause.) 

What we want is labor. You follow the New 
Englander out West, follow him down South, 
and (I say it understandingly, and I say it with- 
out intending to cast any reflections upon the 
men of the South or the West ) just in propor- 
tion as ease and comfort have come to those men, 
they have thrown off their New England habits, 
and they have grown more and more assimila- 
ted to the men with whom they have associated. 
New England is good enough for me. Its hard, 
sterile soils make men; they make true men. I 
am not so certain but that these hard times are 
good for us all, to make us realize the necessity 
of hard work ; and if we have to work for a smail 
sum, it will teach us one great lesson, which in 
the time of inflation we forgot—the lesson of econ- 
omy. There is not a man witbin the sound of 
my voice, there is not aman of good sound prac- 
tical sense anywhere, who bas reached the age of 
45, who does not know thata richer happiness 
comes from an eeonomical administration of his 
affairs, when he is obliged te stady and estimate, 
with the aid, perhaps, of his gc wife, how he 
will be able to meet this necessity and that ne- 
cessity, this requirement and that requirement, 
than can come to kings, or lords, or dukes, or 
earls, who may have their millions of treasure, 
wherever you find them. (Applause. ) 

Gentlemen, I regret that I am obliged to leave 
the meeting, but Mr. Wetherell will take charge 
of it, and I hope you willall stay and have a good 
time. What we want is to be waked up to the 
value of our New England industry, and I be- 
lieve that with the improved agricultural imple- 
ments, and the new methods of fertilization that 





are nw broughtto our notice, by judicious study 
and careful economy, we can build up homes that 
will compare favorably with the homes of any 
people on the earth. 


Address of Leander Wetherell. 


Mr. WETHERELL.—Perhaps you will indulg 
me, friends, in saying «a few words in regard to 
the topics that more particularly interest us on 
this occasion. I wish to say, in regard to the 
exhibition on the Fair grounds, that we have 
there presented to our view the representative 
stock of New England, which 1s to me a very 
attractive feature, and I understand that one of 
the objects the farmers have in coming hither is 
to look at the different breeds of cattle, and con- 
sider their different qualities, and the different 
uses or purposes for which they are kept. I am 
excerdingly glad to say, that having attended 
many of the Fairs of the New England Society, 
I have made the remark, and have often heard it 
made, that the exhibition of stock is of unusual 
ly good quality ot all the different classes that 
are represented. You are aware, doubtless, that 
there are some cattle on the ground that are not 
yet very common in New England, though they 
are beginning to be introduced. I refer now 
more particularly to the Guernsey cuttle, from 
one of those islands called the Alderny, Jersey 
and Gnernsey islands. Perhaps you may not be 
aware of the tact, that the butter produced from 
the milk of the Guernsey cow is considered su- 
perior to that of the Jersey, especially in the 
golden hue which the butter has after it has been 
worked. Mr. Thomas Motley, perhaps one of 
the best judges of Jerseys in the Commonwealth, 
told me two or three y ars ago that the Guern- 
seys, for butter, Were superior to the Jerseys. 
He afterwards imported a Guernsey for the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agricul 
ture, and his butter, when brought into the Bos- 
ton market, I frequently had occasion to observe, 
and it was, as he stated, superior to that made 
from the Jersey cow. I do not wish to be under 
stood in this as saying One word against the Jer - 
seys. You have perhaps as good a show of Jer- 
seys as was ever made in New England — certain- 
ly, one of the best. One of the best herds on the 
ground, owned by a member of the Board of Agri- 
culture, Mr.Hadwen, is not on exhibition for a pre- 
mium,but simply to show the cattle ; and when you 
find so nicea herd of Jerseysas Mr.Hadwen has, all 
being descended in the line, as he says, from one 
cow, I think farmers have what teaches them a 
lesson of great value in regard to the advantages 
of line breeding. I think that is one of the most 
attractive herds of that breed of cattle thar I 
have ever seen. Perhaps thecolor, being a light 
fawn, has something to do with making it thus 
attractive. And so of the other herds of Jerseys 
—they are all good. The Devons are well repre- 
sented. So are the Herefords. I think we haye 
on exhibition one ot the largest Hereford bulls 
that has ever been shown in New England; and 
the Herefords, just now, are taking rather a 
front rank eo herds of England. You 
recollect that the Herefords at the last Fair car- 
ried off the first prize, and the Hereford breeders 
here are considerably interested in that fact, and 
seize upon it,as they naturally would, to ad- 
vance the interest of their herds. We have a good 
show of that class of cattle, and we have also a 
very good show of Shorthorns and Ayrshires. 
Of the Shorthorns, there are severa! good herds. 
But I want to say here, that one defect in breed- 
ing the Shorthorns, and perhaps the same will 
apply to the Herefords, is that they have been 
bred, as it were, regardless of their milking qual- 
ities. Espevially is this true of the Duchess 
family. Although that family of the Shorthorns 
was formerly remarkable for its milking quali- 
ties, yet, as you are aware, in many instances, 
they have been bred so much with reference to 
symmetry and beauty, that they have almost 
lost their milking qualities. Still, there are some 
branches of that family that are yet famous for 
their milk. You have also the Princess family 
of Shorthorns represented on the ground, and 
thev are claimed to be very excellent milking 
cows, and I have nodoubt that the claim is well 
founded. But I want to say, that the two great 
objects of cattle breeding, as I think will be 
granted by all present, are milk and beef. Now, 
the question is whether you,as New England 
farmers, can afford to breed cattle irrespective of 
the production of milk. If you look at the facts 
as they exist in our country with regard to teef 
and milk, you will find that the dairy cows, the 
milk-producing herds of New Engl nd and of 
this country, are tar more profitable for farmers 
than a peef-producing herds. That being 
true, is it wise to breed any cattle so as to breed 
out and lose their milking qualities ¢ I say no. 
And with regard to this point, | wantto say, that 
if you look at the statistics of the production of 
beef on the one hand, and of dairy products on 
the other, you will find om o— om os" 
duce the dairy products and at the same ne POs- 
pera beef-mabing qualities, afford a much larger 
income to the farmer that taose that are bred for 
beef alone. Therefore, I say, in New England, 
it is unwise (1 do notaccuse any of having done 
it) so t@ breed any family or families of the 
Shorthorns as to be obliged, as is true in some 
cases, to employ wet nurses, so to speak, in orde 

raise i. 
nee want this thing understood. I have no 

ices. I am not interested ay amy Sef 

cattle more than another, but the ners here 
want to look at the animals on the ground with 
reference to their utility; and in that point of 
view, I think that the sinaller cattle, as & general 
thing, for a a are more at- 
tractive and more ta 

Thave aliuded to this point because I have been 
impressed all through this Fair with the fuct that 
it afforded one of the best opportunities for the 
farmers of New England to study the different 
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information was received from the Earl of 
Surry, that the soldiers might be dismissed 
for the Ear! had gained a victory over the 
Scots, and slain their king in battle. Jack 
was doubtless greatly disappointed, but this 
was somewnat relieved by the privilege he 
had of at a later day entertaining his Sov- 
ereign, and as the account says, “of showing 
him his factory.” We read that “all the 
floor where the king sat wis covered with 
broad cloth instead of rashes.” And yet 
again his ambition was gratified in enter- 
taining the Lord Protector Somerset, Earl of 
Hertford, while on his way from Wolf hall 
ito London. I give an extract from the 
| Steward’s uecount book, of the travelling 
expenses of the period, which has recently 
|been brought to light in the examination of 
|the Seymour papers in the Lansdowne col- 
| lection :— 


For hay, litter and provinder for 24 
horses of my Lord’s own, for two 
nights, 7th and 8th of Octoner, 
standing at Newbury,on my Lord’s s. p. 
| journey from Wolf hall to London. 20. 0. 

For 2U horses of my Lord's servents, 2 

nights ......+. Cocccccecocecce woes eld. 4. 

For men hired todress my Lord's horses 

’ seceveecesss0.4. 
ers when 
| my Lord lay here, 19th September 17. 6. 
He is supposed to have paid for the 
building of the tower, and a large part of 
|the parish church. A descéndant, Henry 
| Wincheombe, was created a Baron by Chas, 
| I1., and married the Lady Francis Howard, 
daughter of ‘Thomas Howard, Earl of Berk- 
| shire, and his daughter married Lord Bol- 
ingbroke in 1700. The youngest daughter 
jmarred Robert Packer of Shillingford, in 
| 1699, from which the present representative 
of the fam‘ly, Wincheombe Henry Howard 
| Hartly, Esq., is descended. Jack was a man 
of remarkable industry and business capac- 
ity, eccentric in many of his deeds and no- 
|tions, and possessed of a competency. He 
was often consulted by the government in 
especial cases, and finally rendered a good 
| service in carrying to a successful conclusion 
a treaty with France and the Low Countries. 
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the Romans, and for many 
1 place of note and some- 
l ry, having from time 
een visited by the high gentry 
f England. I copy a single 
in extended record. The 
ickingham, one of the noblemen 
ed King Henry VIII to the 
Cloth of Gold from Thorn- 
’ London, March 2nd, 1508, 
Newbury; he was attended by 
y, fourteen valets, and twenty- 
‘nd had fifty-nine horses used 
i, and twenty-eight by him- 
Quite a display this 


f Parke 
tory } 


SPeak 


n atc 


lants 


novei 


the following. “In the year 1811 took 


.. sir, 1 am more | place the extraordinary feat of two sheep be- 
that 1|'"g shorn, spooled, warped, loomed and 


woven, the eloth burred, milled, dyed, dried, 
speared and pressed; after which the coat 
was made up by White of Newbury, and 
worn by Sir J. Throgmorton in the presence 
of 5000 spectators, within thirteen hours 
and twenty minutes from the time the sheep 
shearing commenced.” The scene is rep- 
resented in an oil painting which stil re- 
mains at Buckland house near Faringdon, 


jand a print from it is in the museum at 


Newbury. It is also worthy of note and 
record, that the widow of Mr, Coxter, the 
clothier who carried on his business at Green- 
ham Mills at the time, and who was en- 
trusted by Sir John to carry out the exploit, 
is still living at King John’s Almshouse in 
Newbury, having completed her 100th year 
on the Ist of January, 1875. 
I next pass to speak of what will doubtless 
interest you most, and that is of the old 
church edifice in which Parker and Noyes, 
and our first setlers worshipped. Its name 
is “ Church of St. Nicholas,” and it is a spa- 
cious and beautiful structure erected between 
the years 1500 and 1510. The style of ar- 
chitecture is what is called the perpendicular 
gothic. It has a tower at the centre of one 
end, and this is not used as towers generally 
are, as a vestibule to the auditorium, but is 
connected with the main room by an opening 
the width of the tower, ending witha fine 
lofty gothic arch at the ceiling, and so is in 
| reality a part of the assembly room itself. 
he interior presents to view a nave, separ- 
ated from the two side aisles by massive col- 
umns supporting well moulded gothic arches, 
| and the whole is covered with arichly wrought 
|} groined and ribbed ceiling. The entire inte- 





| rior is in fine condition of repair, and pre- 


vok upon 
| Noves, and 
riny 


and forty- 


are pews of oak of recent construction (1867) 
for a distance of two thirds the way from 
pulpit to tower arch, the remainder is free, 
or occupied by a kind of chair universally 
found in all the English cathedrals, and they 
| are precisely like those to be at present found 
in many of our old farm-houses, having short 
| plain round posts as high as the seat at the 
front part, a flag bottom, high turned posts 
at back, with three thin wood bars across for 
support of the back. The auditorium is very 
light, and has windows of good colored glass 
many of them being modern, and of rich col- 
ors and design. In the clear story they are 
of three compartments, and in the first story 
or side aisle wings they are of four. Nexta 
word concerning the pulpit, one 1 doubt not 
in which Parker sure, and perhaps Noyes 
| has preached. It is octagonal, not very large 
| nor high, but of elaborate design. It is of 
stone, and to protect it from destruction at 
the time of Cromwell and his genere! church 
desecration the parish caused it to be white- 


| washed with a thick coating, and thus make | 


not worthy of 


it appear a rude thing, and 
remained from 


attention. In this state it 
then till recently, when by 
were, the true nature of it 


sents a white and inviting appearance. There | 





| 
| 
; 
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accident as it 
was discovered, 


and it was found that originally it was richly | 


gilded in especial parts, and painted with} 


positive colors, as red, blue, yellow, &c., for 
the remainder. The wash has been removed and 
t is proposed to soon re-decorate it, and put | 
it back to its original style and condition, and | 
any of you should visit the grand old | 
church I think you will see the ancient pvul- 
pit as it was ata day before even the birth of 
Thomas Parker. Mr. Parker, your first min- 
ster, nor Mr. Noyes his colleague, were ever 
settled over this parish. They were simply 
worshippers, Mr. Parker being a schoolmas- 
ter in the town, though I have no doubt but 
he many times preached in the church, and 
from this old pulpit. Before passing | may 
name a few facts of interest to us all. The 
minister or rector of St. Nicholas’ was Rev. 
Dr 
twenty years the senior of Parker. He died 
while rector of the parish in 1646, or twelve 
years after Parker and his companions left 
for America. He was of eminent learning 
and executive powers; a fine preacher, and 
was prolucutor, or chairman as we should call 
it, of the celebrated assembly of divines 
it Westminster in 1644, and at the opening 
of the assembly he preached before the two 
Houses of Parliament. The convention con- 
| tinued in session until February 22, 1649, 
three years after the death of Dr. Twiss. On 
the 22nd of October, 1647, the “ Larger 
Catechism” was sent to the House of Com- 
| mons, and the “ Shorter Catechism” Novem- 
| ber 25 of the same year; for various reasons 
they were not adopted until July, 1648, two 
| hundred and thirty years ago this year. ‘The 
| Shorter Catechism svon found its way to New 
| Englan«, and was printed in the New Eng- 
| land Primer, which was for years,—a century 


I wiss, 


land a half sure,—the principal instruction 
| book in I’uritan schools and families. 

I have named these facts, and especially 
called attention to the standing and emi- 


Parker, then whom no man, 
las learning and abilities were concerned, 
leould have filled more acceptably the pulpit 
vacated by Dr. Twiss at the time of his death. 
Of course [ now waive the idea of Parker’s 
non-conformism, which utterly disqualified 
him from so much as honorable mention. 
| But in the mysterious workings of Divine 
Providence, as incredible as it may at first 
seem, it was reserved for your church here 
in this Newbury, three thousand miles away, 
to supply that pulpit. Benjamin Wood- 
| bridge, a young brother of Mr. John Wood- 
bridge here, having received a partial col- 
legiate education before he came with his 
brother, entered Harvard College at our 
| Cambridge just then founded; and with an 
honest pride I am able to say he graduated 
| in its first class; and at length returning to 
| England, his talents and preaching abilities 
|soon became known, and he was called to 
the rectorship of St. Nicholas Church, where 
he remained for a period of more than twenty 
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» 4nd so made Newbury one of the most 
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| years, till at length, in consequence of his 
| having again taken up those non-conformist 
doctrines under which he received his edu- 
cation, he was driven from his pulpit, and 
suffered remarkable persecution. The record 
is, that he was very learned, a scholarly 
preacher, uncompromising with what he 
thought to be wrong, and as Cotton Mather 
would have expressed it, “so at length, by 
the grace of God, passed on to the celestials.” 

lt is our privilege, then, to read in our 
Newbury’s list of distinguished men the 
name of Benjamin Woodbridge. Firat grad- 
uate of Harvard College, and a distinguished 
rector of St. Nicholas; successor to one so 
renowned as Dr. Twiss, and in the same 
pulpit where himself and friends had at- 
tended worship} and perhaps for all those 
years of his rectorship, he baptized from the 
same font at which in youth he had seen 
others receive the same rite. 


f |“ God does indeed move in a mysterious way, 








the north aisle, are brass effigies His wonders to perform.” 


But this long digression admonishes me 
that I ought here and now to close; but you 
must bear with me a little while I tell you a 
few more things of interest concerning the 
old church itself. I have more notes, but 
will not read them. So if you please, antic- 
ipate an early close; but give me credit for 
the work I do in withholding what under 
- | other circumstances would be a pleasure for 
me to read, if not you to hear. The build- 
ing itself | will not farther describe, but 
will only add that in the tower, which is fin- 
ished without e spire, is « string of bells, 





He was born in 1575 and so was | 


the principai one of which I heard repeatedly 
r rng, end in tone end power comindsa me of 
that of the Old South at Newburyport. The 





building is so situated that streets entirely 
‘surround tit and the aa oye are enclosed by 
a neat large iron fence, with proper 
gateways at the middle of each side and 
end, there being doors on each side of the 
church. The grounds are not more exten- 
sive than those of St. Paul's at Newbury- 
port. TI should say they are of the same di 
mensions all around outside of the church. 
The walks from the four gatea are about 

e feet wide, and built of asphaltum con- 
crete. ‘The remainder is used as a burial- 
ground, and indescribable is the neatness 
with which it is kept. The grass is closely 
cut, and is of a beautiful velvety lawn 
nature. All the stones are in pe re- 
pair, and every way the place is a worth 
and befitting repository of the dead. 
could, as I viewed it, think of other burial- 
grounds in my own land, where anything 
but such finish and attention is manifest. 
While I confess to the charm and influence 
of association, and to myself, indulge a fond 
recollection of the nice, odorous, yellow- 
blossomed tansey and its weed companions, 
without which an “old town” burying- 
ground would to me—a perhaps badly edu- 
cated one—seem unnatural, 

“For this our fathers testitied,— 
That he might read who ran,— 
The emptiness of human pride, 
The nothingness of man.” 
Yet, in spite of all, I think that at Newbu- 
ry, England, is one of the best I have ever 
yet seen, old associations notwithstanding. 

T have spoken of the gravestones, and now 
having done with the church and its grounds, 
will tell you a little of much I might say of 
epitaphs in the building, The monuments 
and inscriptions are many and interesting, 
but I quote only two. 

“A memoriall of my father Mr Hugh 
Shepley sometymes Rector and Patson of 
This Church and Town of Newbury who was 
born at Prescott in Lancashire 1526 and 
bveried heere the third of Maye 1596 
70 yeares.” This was but one year after 
Mr. Parker’s birth ; the other bears date the 
same year as the settlement of our town. 


“ Here lies the bodie of Francis Trenchard 
of Normanton in Coventie of Wilts Esquire 
who departed this life the sixt of November 
1635 |-aving issue Elizabeth his only child.” 

I close by relating an incident pleasing to 
us all. Some hundreds of years ago a person 
died and left by will, an amount of money 
to be put at interest, the income of which 
was forever to be used for the purchase of 
bread for the poor of the parish, and while I 
was inthe church on Saturday, the baker 
brought the lot for distribution on the fol- 
lowing day, and onthe morrow while the 
service was being held, the fragrance of the 
good charity was munifest throughout the 
audience room, the bread having been depos- 
ited on a table in the old tower for distribu- 
tion at the close of the service, and so has 
the good work been going on each Sunday 
for the hundreds of years, and so will it 
continue. I ought pollens to mention that 
the church «s now as from the time of the 
Reformation it has been, of the church of 
England. A new rector had been installed 
the week before my visit, and the paper in 
giving an account of the matter stated that 
on arrival of the new incumbent in the city, 
the church bells were rung, and that on Sat- 
urday before preaching his inaugural sermon, 
he went to the church, and in accordance 
with the usual and ancient custom carried 
the key with him, locked the door of the 
ehurch, rang the bell, then unlocked it, let 
in some people—I think the parish commit- 
tee,—and delivered up the key to the verger 
or sexton. On Sunday he formally read and 
subscribed to the “ Thirty-nine Articles.” 1 
have thus, sir, and my friends, described 
somewhat at length, but as briefly as I could 
well do, a few of the many things I saw and 
heard of at ancient Newbury. I would 
have spoken of Donnington Castle within 
the limits of the town, and once the home 
of the celebrated first English Poet, Chaucer, 
and to which he selead in 1397. As he 
died Oct. 25, 1400, I am inclined to think 
that was the place of his decease. Did time 
permit I should speak of the noted Shaw 
House, completed in 1581, an elegant large 
structure of Elizabethan architecture still 
standing, with its ample grounds now as 
nearly three hundred years ago in remarka- 
ble condition of finish and repair. [t was 
the headquarters of Cromwell during his 
campaign in the neighborhood. And yet 
again, of the battles fought there in 1643 and 
1644, but I forbear, and now in closing I 
have, Mr. Chairman and friends, but one 
especial thought to emphasize, and that is 
one well touched upon by our friend, the 
orator of to-day, relaiing to the necessity of 
immediate action for the erection of a suita- 
ble building for a place of safe deposit for 
your records, and the indescribably valuable 
materials you have begun to accumulate. 
No words will be spoken to-day that should 
come home to us with greater force or 
power. We are now at the mercy of fire or 
flood. Weare not conscious of our account- 
ability, or of the risk we assume.- Our case 
is stated mildly when we say, that once lost 
these treasures can never, NEVER be replaced. 
Immediate action should be had for the pro- 
duction of such a building as we need. 
Ample and desirable lots lie here in waiting 
on my right hand and left, before and 
behind ; eligible, and worth for the small 
portion required a thousand times more for 
our proposed and needed building than they 
are or ever can be for cultivation, or any 
possible other purpose to which they can be 
put. May we not anticipate and expect that 
some generous donation will be made and 
thus the good work begun? The land once 
secured, and my professional services are, 
sir, at your Society’s command gratis, and I 
am also ready to contribute my share of 
money towards its erection, aad to guarantee 
you more from others whom, while I have 
not consulted them, yet I am sure they will 
not need urging, but will consider it a priv- 
ilege to subscribe. I know whereof I affirm, 
and take my seat with the expression of the 
thought, that however soon you may forget 
the other remarks I have made, that I hope 
these concerning the needed building will 
abide, and that in good time our choice 
materials collecting will be in a sure place, 
and thus handed down to coming generations 
as they have, as it were, in spite of accident 
and danger, been as by miracle preserved and 
handed down to us. 


* In the addre ss as here printed, I take the lib- 
erty of produci a few additional notes and 
remarks, which fn consequence of brevity of 
time, I felt it proper to omit on the platform. 
They are here inserted to more fully complete 
the record. 


Cvrep or Drinxine.—“ A young friend of 
mine was cured of an insatiable thirst for Liquor, 
that had so prostrated his system that he was 


unable to do any business. He was entirely 
cured by the use of Hop Bitters. It allayed all 
-that burning thirst; took away the appetite for 
iiquor; made his nerves steady, and he has re 
mained a sober and steady man for more than 
two years, and has no desire to return to his 
cups, and I know of a number of others that 
have been cured. of drinking by it.”—From a 
leading R. R. Official, Chicago, Lils. 





MASS, STAIE BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
TURE FOR 1878. 


MEMBERS EX OFFICIIS. 


His Excellency ALEXANDER H. Rice. 

His Honor Horatio G. KNiout. 

Hon. Henry B. Petree, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Wiiwram 8. CLarx, President Mass. Agricul- 
tural College 

Cuartes A. GorssMann, State Agricultural 
Ohemast. 


APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL. 
James R. Nichols, of Haverhill. Term expires 
79 


Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston. 1880. 
James 8S. Grinnell, of Greenfield. 1881. 
CHOSEN BY THE COUNTY SOCIETIES. 


Massachusetts—Charies 8. Sargent, of Brook- 
line. Term expires 1880. 
Essex — Benjamin P. Ware,of Marblehead. 1881. 
Middiesez—Jobn B. Moore, of Concord. 1879. 
Middlesex North— Fohn A. Goodwin, of Lowell. 
880. 
Middlesex South—Thomas J. Damon, of Way- 
land. 1881. 
Worcester —O. B. Hadwen, of W . 188 
Worcester West —William A. Warner, of Hard- 


ick. 1881, 
"Worcester North—Jobha F. Brown, of Lunen- 


burg. 1881. 
vce North-West—Enoch T. Lewis, of 
Athol. 1880. ; 
Worcester South—Nathaniel Upham, of Star- 
bridge. 1880. 
Worcester South-East—William Knowlton, of 
Upton. 1879. 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden—Milo J. 
Smith, of Smith’s Ferry. 1879. 
iy pene! ©. Comins, of North Had- 
ley. 1880. 
Highiand—Ahiel K. Abbott, of Chester. 1881. 
: Hampden—J. N. Bagg, of West Springfield. 
879. 
Ham East — Horace P. Wakefield, of 
Palmer. 1879. 
Union— Franklin C. Knox, of Biandford. 1880. 
Fraxklin—Arthur A. Smith, of Coleraine. 1880. 
Deerfield Valley—Otis J. Davenport, ot Cole- 
raine. 1881. 
Berkshire—Jobn E. Merrill, of Pittsfield. -1879. 
Hoosae Valiey—William E. Johnson, of Wil- 
liamstown. 1879. 
| wa niel B. Fenn, of Stockbridge. 
1879. 
Seefl—lasy —" Russell, ¢ eee 1880. 
ingham—Edmu ys ingham. 1879 
Bristol_Avery P. Slade, o' . 
Bristol Centrul—John A. Hawes of Fairhaven. 





yg farsAheld —George M. Baker, of Marshfield 
Barnstable—S. B. Phinney, of Barnstable. 1880. 
je aS Macy, Jr.,of Nantucket. 
Martha's Voneyard—Hebron Vincent, of Ed- 
gartown. 1880, 


, Cuaries L. Fiunt, Seoretary. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FOR 1878. 
New England Fair, at Worcester, Mass. 
Sept. 3, 4,5 and a 3. 


STATE FAINS IN NEW ENGLAND, 
Maine, Portland .....<..++se00c0+++00+8eD, 17:20 
New Hampshire, at Manchester...Oct 8, 9, 10, II 
Vermont, St. Albans................Sep 10to 12 
Massachusetts (New England) at Wor- 

COREL sees see seeseseeeee Sept, 8, 4, Sand dé. 
Rhode Island (will hold no State Fair this year.) 
Connecticut, Hartford..........+++--Sep 10 to 13 
STATE FAIRS IN OTHER STATES. 
American Institute, N. Y. city...Sep 1 to Nov 3 
Ohio, Columtws........0+0-0e0++4+-s8ep 9 to 13 
lndiana, Indianapolis............8ep 30 to Oct 1 
Illinois, Freeport. ........+s0.+..+.sSep 16 to 21 
Michigan, Detroit..............++-Sep 16 to 21 
Missourl, Madison...........+++++00+S8ep 9 10 13 


Minnesota, Minneapolis..............Sep 1 to 7 
Nebraska, Lincoin............ «+.+.Sep 23 to 27 
California, Sacramento..............Sep 16 to 21 
Georgia, Macon.........+++.+++-Oct 28 to Nov 2 
New Jersey, Waverly...........++.Sep 16 to 20 
Colorado, Denver. ....++...+++0«+++-Sep 24 to 28 
Dakota, wate centecseseesceseseSep 10 to 13 
Maryland, Pimlico....+..++++++«+++Sep 24 to 27 
Minnesota, St, Paul.........++++++++-.Sep 2 to 7 
Nevada, Reno. ......06.s00+s+eee+00eO0ct 7 to 12 
New York, Elmira.........++..++-+.Sep 9 to 13 
Oregon, Salem......+.0seeeseee+00eOct 10 to 18 
Pennsylvania, Erie. ..........+.+++-Sep 23 to 27 
St. Louis Association, St. Louis, Mo...Oct 7 to 12 
Texas, Austin...... +eeeeeeOct 29 to Nov 2 
Texas, Houston... ......+eeeeeeeeee+Oct 22 to 26 
Virginia, Richmond............+Oct 29 to Nov 1 
Wisconsin, Madison........-..+...++.Sep 9 to 13 
Inter-State, Chicago...........+.Sep 4 to Oct 19 
Kansas City Exposition, Kansas City Sep16 to 21 
Kentucky, Lexington.............-Aug 27 to 31 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, Cal..Aug 13 
to Sept 14 


New Jersey Horticultural, Mt. Holly.Sep 9 to 13 
Northwestern Agricultural and Mechanics’ Asso- 


Ohio Central, Mechanicsburg..........8ep 3 wo 6 
Ohio Southern, Dayton..........++-Sep 23 to 27 
Southern Cala. Agricultural and Horticultural, 
Los Angeles..........+s0+0+++++sOct 14 to 19 
Southwestern Wisconsin, Industria! Association 
Mineral Point............0.++++-.Sep 3 to 9 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1878. 


Essex, at Lawrence, September 24 and 25. 
Middlesex, at Concord, September 25, 26-27. 
Middlesex North, at Lowell, September 24-25. 
Middlesex South, at Framingham, Sept. 17-18. 
Worcester, at Worcester, Sept. 3, 4 and 5. 
Worcester West, at Larre, Sept. 26 and 27. 
Worcester North, at Fitchburg, Sep. 17 and 18. 
Worcester Northwest, at Athol, October 1-2, 
Worcester South, at Sturbridge, Sept. 12-13. 
Worcester Southeast, at Milford, Sept. 24, 25-26. 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, at North- 

ampton, October 2, 3 and 4. 

Hampshire, at Amherst, Sept. 19 and 20. 

_ Highland, at Middlefield, Sept. 12 and 13. 

a& Hampden, at Spri ld, Sept. 24 and 25. 
Hampden East, at Palmer, Sept. 17 and 18. 
Union, at Blandford, Sept. 18, 19 and 20. 
Franklin, at Greenfield, Sept. 26 and 27. 
Deerfield Valley, at Charlemont, Sept. 19-20. 
Berkshire, at Pittsfield, October 1, 2 and 3. 
Hoosac Valley, at North Adams, Sept. 17-18. 
Housatonic, at Great Barrington, Sept. 25, 26-27. 
Norfolk, at Readville, Sept. 26 and 27. 
Hingham, at Hingham, Sept. 24 and 25. 
Bristol, at ‘Launton, Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 
Bristol Central, at Myrick’s, Sept. 11, 12 and 13 
Plymouth, at Bridge water, Sept. 18, 19 and 20 
Marshticld, at Marshfield, Sept. 11, 12 and 13. 
Barnstable, at Barnstable, Sept. 17 and 18. 
Nantucket, at Nantucket, Sept. 4 and 5. 
Martha’s Vineyard, at West Tisbury, Oct. 1-2 


Montana, Helena.......+.++0+++++0-Sep 23 to 26 | value 


ciation, Dubuque, Iowa. ........Sep 9 to 13 q 





Hew Advertisements, 


SONNE NR SRNR OR ST SNE SR 


CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOWS, 


TRIUMPHANT EVERYWHERE! 


A ted by the New England and Maine State 
Agricelt ural Bocietie Ge to any for Level 
Land and Hill-vide. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Sole Makers. 


First Prises, Four out of 


Presumpscot Park, Portland, Me , Thursday, Sept. 6, 
877, in competition with the Leading Plows of the 
Eastern States 


The design of the plowing, as announced by the 

Societies, was “to dew the merits of 

ye The result settles the question as to whic! 

is best. The “ Centennial" are now offered to the 

farmers of New England, warranted sound and per- 
rs ed isfa y in operation, and to 
as represented. 


QUINCY HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
w@m Liberal discount to dealers amd agents. Send 


FALL SROPS. 


AND MAY BE SEEDED DOWN or sown to 
Winter Rye with the STOCK BRIDGE 
MANUR till jast before it freezes up, and get 

a good catch the following ~pring. 

Seeding Down—For | acre, 2 to 4 bags of 200 Be 
CBG... - cv0gss-scccccescooes ccoccsQee Ber bag. 
This manure gives a vigorous growth, with strong 

roots, and insures a better “catch” than stable 

manure. Itis also as lasting, providing the same 
is applied. The usual quantity is 4 bags, 
though 2 bags will give good results—the same as 
two loads of manure will do ,but fifteen or twenty 

our field is hard to reach, or some 
the , use this fertilizer. It con- 
tains no weed seeds, and you can haul at one load 
sufficient for two te five acres. 

Winter Bye—For | acre, 2 , 400 bs....$10 
This will produce from 20 to 25 bushels per acre, 

according to soil, seed, season, etc. It has given 

4 success the past year, many farmers harvestin 

to 30 bushels = acre. If youhave Rye land, 
do not fail to give it « trial. 
Send for pamphlets, &c., mailed free. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO.. 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
__sepa.t 2 Park Place, N. ¥. 


MORRILL’S CELEBRATED 


Canker Worm 
EXTERMINATOR. 


SURE PROTECTION FOR FRUIT and OR- 
NAMENTAL TREES from the ravages of the 


GRUB AND CANKER WORM. 


Twelfth year of Unprecedented Success. 


Our sales have now reached the enormous quantity 
of 30,000 pounds per year, and are annually increasing. 
It is now in use in almost every town in Massachu- 
setts, and in many other sections of New England. 
The immense and yearly increasing sale of the Ex- 
terminator is a most convincivg proof of its effica- 
cy as a destroyer of this insect. 

Den'’t Waste your Money on Patent 
Protectors, 
When you can Hmeure your trees against the rav- 
ages of the Canker Worm for 10 to 15 cents per 
a for each tree. As easily applied as Paint or 
hitewash, by using a common paint brush. 

Put up in packages from 5 to 400 pounds, with full 

Pode fi 














Glew Hdveytisgments, 


Administrator's Sale 


FIRST - CLASS FARM, 


N WESTBORO’, MASS. 


STOCK, TOOLS, HAY, GRAIN, AND 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 


BY AUCTION. 


Will be sold, by Public Auction, on 
Thursday, Oct. 31, 1878, 
At 9 o’clock, A. M., 

The well known Farm of the late Dea. 
Samuel Chamberlain, 


Located three miles east frou the centre of the 
yy ee of Westboro’, on the turnpike lead- 
ing from ston to Worcester, and three miles from 
the State Reform School. Said Farm contains 110 
Acres of good strong Land, under a hieh state of eul- 
tivation, convenk nuly divided into Mowing, Tillage 
and Pasturing, with an abundance of w for fires 
and fencing. Plenty of Applies of rg ! all kinds, 
besides other Fruits. Is well watered; has running 
water at Barn. Will keep 30 cows the year round. 
Cuts 60 to 70 Tons of Hay annually, nearly all of 
which is the best quality, and can be cut with a 
| machine. The Buildings are very pleasantly located. 
llouse, facing the south, is in good repair and con- 
tains 12 Rooms. Large Barn, 72x28 feet, nearly new 
with cellar under the whole. The neighborhood is 
unexcepuionable and the Farm just'y has the reputa- 
tion of being as profitable as any to be found in the 
State. Parties wishing to purchase a Farm should 
not fail to examine this one, and attend the sale. 
Also, after sale of Farm will be sold the entire 


PERSONAL PROPERTY, 


Consisting in part of 1 Horse, 39 COWS, | Shoat, 
12 Turkeys, 20 Fowls, 1 Family Carriage, 1 Open 
Buggy, | Express Wagon, 2 Hay Wagons, 1 Horse 
Cart and Harness, 1 Sleigh, 1 Puag,1 Mowing Ma- 
chine, 1 Tiay Tedder, 1 Horse Rake, 1 pair Double 
Harnesses, | Single Harness, 1 Harrow, 1 Grindstone, 
2 Lron Beam Ploughs, 3 Land-side Ploughs, and all 
the other farming tools consisting of the usual vari- 
ety. Allthe Dairy Utensils, and a large part of the 
Household Furniture. Also, TO Ss ENG- 
LESH BEAYW, lot of Corn Stalks and Fodder, 
200 BUSHELS COBN on the ear. The Farm 
and Personal Property making one of the largest and 
most important sales of the season. Terms of sale 
on Personal Property: All sums under $26, cash; 
over $25, satisfactory Bunkable Notes on 90 days, 
with interest. On Real Estate the greater part of the 

urchase money can remain on Mortgage if demred 
by the purchaser—@200 down ateale. Full particu. 
lars may be had of the Administrator in Westboro 
Center, of the Auctioneer, 343 Main Street, Worces- 
ter, and Lyman Belknap & Co., 12 & 14 Clinton street 
Boston. 

Farm to be sold at 10, o'clock, promptly. Sale to 
commence with fur iture and small tools. 

WM. R. GOULD, Administrator. 

HORACE KENDALL, Auctioneer. 

Westboro, Oct. 3, 1878. oct6-3t 


For Sale. 


THE COW NEVER DRY. 


This is not the picture of the Cow which 
is here offered for sale, nor is it necessary 
to give a cut of the Cow herself, but 


briefly to enumerate only her pedigree, 
her intrinsic qualities for mi utter, ber age, 
the reason for selling, and the price which the owner 
wants for her. 

The mother of this Cow was an Ayrshire, and gave 
eighteen quarts of milk per day. But her owner 
wanted less milk, and a better quality; for this object 
she was driven to an imported Jersey Bull; the 
result was « heifer, which is now the Cow which has 
already been spoken of, and the only heifer her 
motherever had. She is six years old, gives fourteen 
quarts of milk per day, when the fee good, with- 
out being grained. She is now giving about ten 
quarts. By setting a pan of milk on a tea-kettle, or 
anything in order to warm it, on the following day, a 
spoon or knife can be laid on the cream without 
breaking it through, and the cream itself may be 
charned into butter in less than three minutes. She 
has never been dry since her first calf, and the milk 
will be perfectly sweet up to the day of calving. The 
only reason for selling is, because the owner has now 
no family, and is about to change his business. 
eighty dollars. We said it was not necessary to give 
a — of the Cow, which is here offered for sale, 
and we say it still, because, if any one wishes to — 

Oo 





chase her, in order to the owner at home, 
J. C. ROBINSON, North Abington, Mass., P. O. 
box 131, stating on what day they will come to North 
Abington, and then they can see the Cow, the cream, 
the short space of time it can be churned into butter, 
and taste of the milk, and we think that such an one 
will come to the conclusion, THaT IT I8 4 VERY 
DIFFICULT MATTER TO FIND A COW TO EXCEL BER. 
Furthermore, the owner has for sale, also, a Heifer, 
from an Ayrshire and Jersey Cow, ten months old, 
which is very handsome indeed. The Heifer is three 
quarters Jersey. octb-11" 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS AND CHOIRS. 
L. 0. Ewerson’s ONWARD u. new book for 


Singing Schools, fully equal to any ever issued, is 

—— - for use. 66 pages of instructions, 60 pages of 

Glees, and 60 pages of Sacred Music. ‘ 
75 cents; $7,50 per dozen. 


exenson'sChUrch Offering, . row voor 


for Choirs, contains a large and admirable collection 
ot Anthems, which fit perfectly to the Episcopal Ser 
vice, but are of the best quality forany service. Also 
a large number of Cc is. 

$1,25; or $12,00 per dozen. 


nsowsaered Quartettes, . x.~ 


Emer 
book for Quartette Choirs, has a most musical col- 
lection of new pieces by the most popular authors, 
and provides about oné new one for every Sabbath 
in the year. 

Boards $2,00; Cloth @2,25. 


cona’s Festival Chorus Book ,¢:,:) 


has a fine selection of choruses. 
W. O. Perks’ REQUIEM is a new and con- 
venient collection of hymns and tunes for Funeral 
ions. Price 50 cents. — ee py 
Send for Ca ues containing t ptions 
many other See books for Choirs or Singing 
Classes. 
Any Book mailed post free for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
. 
ARION’S VOYAGE A- 
ORLD. By Sarab B. 
ustrations from 








photographs. 
Freshest geography, truest history, and brightest 
story, all in one. 


_octé-It 
REMOVED without operntion, 
TUMORS y 4. B. WEYMOUTH, 
D., 66 Charch 


EW REP BASPBERRY. Henrietta, 
Berries 34 around. SS Ciner vesteties St 
Circulars free. ou. «5. m. Be. 
Glastonbury, octé.ét 











or use. 
Buy the Gemuime and Original article, manu- 
factured only by 


CEO. H. MORRILL &CO. 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 


30 Hawley St., Boston. 


Send for circular and price list. 
sep)4-8t Agents wanted in every town. 


CRAVES’ 
ROUP, CHOLERA 


CONDITION PILLS, 


FOR FO WLS AND PIGEONS. 





Roup Pills Cure Roup and all Catarrhal 
Diseases; Cholera Pills Cure Cholera; 
Condition Pills Cure Veriigo, Indigestion, 
ver Complaint and Rh 
Directions accompany each box. 
Dragctions.—Four Pills night and mornmg for 
Fowls. Bantams, Chickens and Pigeons, half dose. 
Paices.—No. 1 Box, 50 Pills, 50 cents. No.2 Box, 
100 Pills, 75 cents. No. 3 Box, 150 Pills, $1.00. 


JACOB GRAVES, General Agent, 
26 NORTH MARKET ST., BOSTON. 
_#@- AGENTS WANTED. jly27-26t 

Wanted. 


A Farm of 50 or 100 acres, with Soo ae 





Lot, Pond or Trout Brook; one or two 
Houses in good repair; within ten or fif- 
teen miles of Boston—to cost not more than fourteen 
thousand dollars. Address “ Farm,” Box 235, Bos- 
ton. sep2l-4t 


! 
Farms! Farms ! 
I have the largest and best variety of, 
Farms for sale now offered in this market. 
‘Can give you a home in any part of New 
England ai abargain. For full and reliable descrip: 


ion of rty given by sending stamp for GRAY 
REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. All letters way 
answered. JAMES GRAY, 


Ne. | Pemberton Square, (Room 5,) 
Rnovl0-tf onton. 


Stable Manure. 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
rates. ne 
jy1s 


(HAP FARMS 
FKEE HOME 
INTHE WEST 


900,000 acres taken in four months by 85,000 people. 
Good climate, soll, water, and building stone, and good so- 
eiety. Address. ~ J. Gilmore, Land Com'r.Seline, Kansas, 


ilyT-eowTt 





35 Foeundry St.. South Boston. 





(Eetas.isuEp 1780. | 


FURNITURE. 


SEAW & APPIIN, 
Saccessors to Braman, Suaw & Co., 
Manufacturers of 


made to order. 
Best Rechning Chair and Desk. 
9 SALESROO 


60 & 
mh16-13t-asep1-13t 
a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
$68 i. free. H. 
e 





Hatusrt & Ce., Portland, Maine 





If You Want to Make Money 
by raising any number of chickens, at 
any season of the year, without setting 
hens, for descriptive circular of the 


EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 
Waltham, Mass. 


apl3-tf 





To Farmers. 


YOUNG MAN who can give satisfactory ref- 
erences, wishes to obtain 


on a large and 
Farm, with a view of acquiring a prac- 
of He will pay full 
for and us a 


Farm as he to tage. 
address W. B., oO. Bes ee 


A 





Free to Farmers. 


Mrs. Esther Allen) gave me ten 
“ The 














r Chromo and Perfumed Cards, |no 8 -] 
‘Ash. BO Semen ina’ ata, oe ‘iron aoe 


Harm Implements, 


XE: 
J. NOURSE 
Swivel Plows, 


The most perfect Swivel Plow ever invented; turns 
equally as well on level land as side hill; five sizes; 
made of the best materials and warranted. 


Hakes and “Charter Oak 


Swivel Plows; Lion, Doe, Conical and Belcher & 
Taylor's celebrated LAN DSIDE PLOWS, ot 
lowest prices, at 


PARKER & GANNETT'S 


49 North Market Street, and 


46 Merchants’ Row Boston. 
sepT-4t 


OLIVER'S CHILLED PLOW. 


WARRANTED the best in 





draft. The 
metal is ex- 
tremely hard aud smovih. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 
sep2l-4t 128% & 130 South Market St. 


And DRAIN PIPE, all sizes, lowest prices. 
WALDO BROs, 57 Kilby Street, Bosvon. 
sepl4st 





Charter Oak Swivel Plow. 


HIS PLOW was acknowledged at the trial of 
Plows at the New England Fair in Worcester to 
be the best Swivel Piow in the market for all kinds 
of work. 
Call and examine it, or send for circulars. Large 
discounts to dealers and agents. 


HIGGANUM M’F'G CORPORATION, 


38 seuth Market Street, Boston. 
sepl44t 


~ The Randall Pulverising 
HARROW. 


in use. Sold Whole- 
sale and Retail by 
E. E. LUMMUS & 00. 
Boston, Mass. ~ 
aull-eowtf PRICES REDUCEDYFOR 1878. 


Matehless, Swivel _Plow. 
sean an, TR Seat 


OF ALL, 


Better even than our old Plow, and offered ata 
LOWER PRICE. |: is also the only Plow on 
which are used those celebrated mould boards and 

oints made under patent to HOLBROOK, HOWE 
4 NOURSE, which for ten years nave proved supe- 
rior to all others, and which are still acknowledged 
to be unequalled. Send for Circular. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market Street, Boston. Mass. 
augl0-eowdt 





Akron Drain Pipe—All Sizes. 


WHOLESALE 


For Underdraining Wet Lands, etc. ete. 
FISKE & COLEMAN, 22 Water Streei, Boston. 


TRIUMPHANT! 

Awarded the First Prizes 

in all classes where double 

plows were not used. At 

the greatest trial of Swivel 

Plows for level la or 

hillside ever held in Amer- 

ica, at Worcester, Mass., Sept. 5th, 1878, by the New 

England and Worcester County Agricultural Socie- 

ties, 56 entries for competition, including the leading 
plows of the States. Comments unnecessary. 

Made only by Hl. B. HARK ES, Office 146 
Central St... Worcester, Mlass., where the 
Plows and extra parts are kept for sale. 

Also for sale by WUITTEMORE BROS., at 128 
South Market St., Boston, Mass. Liberal discounts 
to dealers and agents. Send for circulars. sep]4-4t 


APPLE GRATER. 


BOOMER’S DOUBLE PLATFORM, 
CLARK'S RACKS AND CLOTHS. 
HBLIBDVATORNRS, cc. wc. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 


jly20-t¢ SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Is the best Tile for underdraining in this market. 
For sale in large or small quantities, by the manufac- 
turers’ Agent, ‘>. Ww. LEW 

aug3-13t 


80 Water S&., Boston. 


This Mill took the First Premium at the New Eng- 
land Fair. 


WHITTEMORE BROS, 
aug3l-tf 128 & 130 Se. Market St. 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL, 


AGENTS 


Wanted. 
Send for 
Circulars, 





PURPOSES. TO 


LL. WH. WHEELER, 


sep7 36 Oliver Stteet. Beston. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENT IN 


Railway Horse Powers 


OLDS’ PATENT LINK. 


@ne, Two and Three Horse. 


WHAT OUR MACHINES WILL DO. 


With one Two-Horse Power, and Thresher with Ls 4 





a Day. 

Was « ._— Anes 

‘air, Sept. 3to7, at Portland, Maine, F PRE- 

MIUM acd SEWER MEM AL, over three 
competitors. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY CO. 


sep15-tf ST. ALBAN Ss, VERMONT. 


= 


MAULE,£00., 223 Church St ,Phila..Pa, 





sep7-eow5St 


DAY to for the Fire 
$7 A Sn mag ty | r 
Address, P. O. VICKERY. Augusta. Maine; 











Vegetable Compound 


of women 


health, who, 
M valaly asd 


pe ; 
tually all the arces of medical which q 


THE SUFFERINGS OF WOMEN, 


Uterine diseases are not inc’ 


encourage the forces 
assaults of disease. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


isa tive cure for all those painful complaints and 
sees pecaliarto women. It restores the blood 
to its natural condition, dircets the vital powers 
aright, strengthens the muscles of the utervs, and 
lifts it into its place, and gives it tone and strength, 
so that the cure is radical and entire. It strengthens 
and pelvic region ; it gives tone to the whole 
nervous system; it restores displaced organs to their 
natural position. That feeling of bearing down, 
causing pain, weight, and backache, is always per- 
manently cured by its use. 

The patient, who before could walk but a few ste 
and with great pain, can, after the use of this woeneay, 
walk several miles without di fort. Itp Y 
every portion of the system and gives new life and 
vigor. It removes dyspepsia, fai flatul 





THE MEDAL 


‘his award coincides 
over the WHOLE WORLD 


“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATIO 


of this Soap. 


ation, 80 as to reduce the cost. 
Dobbin's Electric Soap 1s for sale 
see how infinitely superior it is to all 


AND PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


~ COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VICTORY crowns 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


On September 28th, 1876, the manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELEC. 
TRIC SOAP were awarded by the Centennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


OF MERIT, and 


HONORABLE MENTION 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


with the judgment of millions all over the country, and is really a vict 
sea tollowing is their re iter 


Report, on which we received the Award :— 


recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma ot 


Honor, on account of the VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE 
This Soap was the only PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving, 
therefore, of great praise. All other Soaps contained rosin, sal soda 

adulterating compound, and the chief aim of American Soap Manufacturers seemed to be to 

duce a compound that, while passing for Soap, should contain the least Soap and the most ebeler 


by all grocers throughout New England. Please try it and 
others. 


, clay, silicate, or some other 


I. L. CRAGIN, 144 State Street, Boston. 


mh2 





ve 
destroys all craving for and Li 
weakness of the stomach. It will cure entirely the 
worst forms of ae, of the Uterus, Leucorrhea, 
Painful Menstruation, Inflammation and Ulceration, 
Irregularities, Flooding, &c. It is a great help in 
pregnancy, and reheves pain during labor. For the 
cure of kidney complaints of either sex this compound 
is unsurpassed. 


FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


so common to our best female population, are r 
ally manifested by the uneasy, restless sensations o 
the patient. The stomach and nervous system are 
all sympathetically disordered in di of the 
uterus. There is also a dull, heavy pain constantly 
felt in the lower portion of the baek, or a severe 
barning and sharp pain that is unendarable ; 
& soreness through the loins, pubis, or lower portion 
of the abdomen and through the upper portion of the 
thighs; nausea in the stomach is of frequent occur- 
rence ; pain and giddiness in the head, a sense of con- 
fusion or weakness, and con tant ranpi 
or both eyes sometimes follows as a sympathetic 
symptom of diseased uterus; and e weakness 
of the muscles there is a constant bearing down pain, 
& pulling from the bowel that renders it very 
to walk or stand for any length of time 

It is impossible for a woman, after a faithful course 
of treatment with this medicine, to continue to have 
weakness of the uterus, and thousands of women to- 
day cherish grateful remembrances of the help de- 
rived from the use of this remedy. 


LYDIA E. PiINKHAW’S 
LIVER PILLS 


Cure © ipa 
Torpidity of the Liver. 

These Pills are specially adapted tothe needs of 
the Stomach and Liver, the derangements of which 
they prevent and cure. They are excellent in con- 
junction with the Vegetable Compound, especially in 
those cases where the compiaints that are peculiar to 
woman are attended with Constipation anda slug- 

ish Liver. In such cases these Pills enable the 

be pm Compound to do its work more speedily 
and effectually. They are purely vegetable, and per- 
fectly harmless. 

These remedies are pre by Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., who will freely answer all 
letters of 4" Six bottles of the Vegetable Com- 
pound sent by Express on receipt of $5.00. Pills 
sent by mail on receipt of 3S cents. 


Address Mrs. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Ne. 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
a@ Enclose Stamp fer Circalars. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 




















BEST HAXALL, 
$8,00. 
BEST ST. LOUIS, 
$7.00. 


Delivered and War- 
ranted. 


$1 fora GOOD BAG 
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OLD. 
Augusta, Maine. 


PROVERBS. 


‘No one can be sick when the stomach, 
blood, liver and kidneys are healthy, and 
Hop Bitters keep them so.” 

“ The greatest nourishing tonic, appe- 
tiser, strengthener and curative on earth, 
—Hop Bitters.” 

“It is impossible to remain long sick 
or out of health, where Hop Bitters are 
used.” 

“Why do Hop Bitters cure so much ?” 
“ Because they give good digestion, rich 
blood and healthy action of all the organs.” 

“No matter what your feelings or ail- 
ment is, Hop Bitters will do you good.” 

“Remember, Hop Bitters never does 
harm, but good, always and continually.” 

“ Purify the blood, cleanse the stomach 
and sweeten the breath with Hop Bitters.” 

“ Quiet nerves and balmy sleep in Hop 
Bitters.” 

“No health with inactive liver and 
urinary organs without Hop Bitters.” 


Try Hop Cough Cure and Pain Reltvef. 


Por sale by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., No 38 
Hanover St., Boston. sept 


E. D. SPEAR, 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
Se Much Celebrated for his Remarka- 
ble Cares, 
May be consulted on all diseases free of charge or by 
letter, with stamp. Dr. Spear has demonstrated that 
barks, herbs and roots, scientifically compounded, 
will CURE ALL CURABLE DISEASES without 
leaving a life-long poisen in the blood, as do mercury, 
arsenic and the other minerals from which the allo- 
aths and homwpaths prepare the most of their med- 
icines. This is especially important to rans people. 
Dr. SPEAR’S PERSONAL ATTENTION will be 
iven to every patient. Office 807 Washington St., 
ston, Mass. 

Rev. E. H. McKenney of Saugus Coetwo, Gate of 
Lynn, Mass., and Eliot, Me.,) writes to Zion’s Herald : 
“I kept on spitting blood every few weeks, when I 
found myself so weak that I could not walk without 
acane. AsI prayed, the Lord directed my mind to 
Dr. E.D. Spear of Boston. I bled but once after 
commencing treatment.” 

Wm. J. Jeter. at North Reading, had been sick a 
year, looked on by his frends and physician as past 
earthiy aid. Called Dr. Spear to see hi This was 
in August, 1875. He is a strong well man. 

Charles W. Doe, at Marblehead, had bleeding from 
the lungs for three years; had given up all hope, 

plied to Dr. Spear. This was seven years ago. 
He is hard at work; does not loses day from sick 
ness. 

Many other names could be given, but people can- 
not stop to read long statements. If any one donbts 
the efficacy of Dr. Spear'’s medicines, let them write 
(enclosing stamp) to either of the above names and 
get their opinion. 

* am Send stamp to Dr. Spear for his Medical Hand 
ook. 





Any worker can make $12 a day at home. 
Costly Outfit free. Address TRUE oo 
je 











DR.SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge; er by letter, 
with stamp. OGice, $07 Washington &t., 
Boston. jan5 





NOTICE. 
TO POULTRY KEEPERS. 


The Carbolic Nest Egg. 


ESTROYS all lice and their nits in the nest, or 
on the laying or brooding hens—keeps the nest 
and fowls free from contagious disease, thoroughly 


g the surr re 


“ The best thing for poultry ever invented.—I. K. 
FELCH, Natick, Mass.” 

“No lice about the nests where these Eggs are 
used.—_GEO. P. BURNHAM, Melrose, Mass. 

“Excellent; will give great satisfaction.—H. H. 
STODDARD, Editor of Poultry World.” 

Per dozen, $125; half dozen, 80 cents; each 15 
cents; or sent postpaid, per dozen, $1 60; halt dozen, 
$100; each 20 cents. Address 

D. M. LIVINGSTON, Needham, Mass. 

Wuoresate Acents.—H. B. ARNOLD & CO., 
a Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 

y20-tf - 


l ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, wita 
name, 10c, postpaid. Gro. 1. Regp & Co., Nas- 
au, N.Y. octé 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Middlesex, ss. Probate Court. 
To all persons interested in the estate of ANNA E. 
FULLER, late of Newton, in said County, de- 


ceased, Greeting. 

HEREAS, CHAUNCEY P. JUDD, the Ex- 

ecator of the will of said deceased, has present- 

ed for allowance the final account of his administra- 
tion upon the estate of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to ar at a Probate Court 
to be holden at Cambridge, in said Commis, on the 

Tuesday of October next, at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be allowed. 

And said Executor is ordered to serve this Cita- 
tion by publishing the same once a week, in the Mas- 
sachusetis Ploughman, a newspaper printed at Bos- 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication to 
be two days at least before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Requize, Judge 
of said Court, this sixteenth day of September, in the 
yearof our Lord one th d eight and 
nar J. H. Register. 
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decay nervous debility, ste, having ted ts Wain every 


py ats: RN a Se 
J. M, REEVES, 48 Chatham &t., N. ¥. 
el 


H, H. MATHER 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


45 MILK STREET 
(Reem 6,) BOSTON 


CONVEYANCING, B 
ERAL LAW 





AND GEN 





20COA_POD AND BEAN. 


Railroads & Steamers 


ete te etn ie te te ei i te 


FALL RIVER LINE 


-—FOR— 


NEW YORK 


And Ali Points South and West 
Mammoth Palace Steamships, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Trains leave Old Colony Railroad Depot, daily, 
4320 and 6 P.M. 
SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. 

ONLY LENE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn 
transferred free. 


Tickets, State-rooms and Berths secured at the 
Company’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Wash- 
ington and State streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 
L. H. PALMER, Agent, J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
8 Old State House, Boston, je29-t: 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUCH LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the pet mee ompon is respecttally 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, in 
the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements as a route of through travel In 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands contessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, o1 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
in a foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built up- 
on the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
ime models of comfort and elegance. 


THE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. 
many may be noticed 


The Block System of Safety Signals, 
Janney Coupler, Buffer and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 


AND THE 


Westinghouse Air-Brake, 


forming in conjanction with a perfect double track and 
road-bed a combination of safeguards against acci- 
dents which have rendered them practically impossible 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New Work, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more,and Washington, 


Te Chicage, Cincinnati, Leuisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANCE, 


and toall principal points in the for West and South 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


points. 
THE SCENERY 


or THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world fur gran- 
deur, beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment fa- 
cilities are provided. Employees are courteous and 
attentive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 
towns. 


FRANK THOMSON, 
al Manager. 





Among 


L. P. FARMER. 
Gen'l Passenger Ag't. 


Cc. 8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
aan and 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAINE BRED 


asc HORSES. 25s 


A COMPLETE STUD BOOK AND TROT- 
TING REGISTER OF NOTED 
MAINE HORSES, 

By J. W. THOMPSON, 


Giving short, compact, historical and descmptive 
sketches of individual animals, embracing size, 
color, characteristics and leading performances. 
h having his distinct place in the volume, and 
the amount of space allotted him being determined 
by his prominence and what is reliably known con- 
cerning him. 12mo. 382 pp. (Illustrated.) 


Endersement of the Press and Horse- 


men. 
“ We have this valuable work in our library and 
find it full of valuable information.”— 7wr/, Field and 
Fi 


‘arm. 
“The success which Mr. Thompson's Book af 
Maine Bred Horses has already won i* very satisfac- 
tory, and we are pleased to know that it has received 
recognition and praise from competent judges ft 
other States.” 
Dr. Ellwood Harvey, of Chester, Pa., an author ot 
considerable note, says, *‘ it will do great good; more 
attention will be paid to pedigrees, and « guide fur 
nished to a judicious choice in breeding.” 

J. H.W also speaks of the work in terms o1 
high commendation, and says, “ the author has been 
fair, manly and judicious in the use of his material.” 





“ A work which cannot fail to be of great service 
to all interested in Maine horses, either as breeders 
or purchasers.”— New England Farmer. 

“ The work has been very acceptable to me and 
my friends."—Thos. 8. Lang, Oregon, (formerly of 
Vasealboro’, Me ,) and owner of Gen. Knox. 

“ T find it of great value to me for reference.”—T 
B. Wiliiams, Boston, owner of Winthrop Morrill. 

« T have referred to it many times with satisfaction 

and, Bangor, Me. 


stated that his efforts to bri 
horses imto more general notice, cannot fail to be 
warded.”— Turf, Field and Farm. 

“It forms « useful r and Hand-book to 
every breeder of horses in our State, and must long 
remain the ac r ~—y 4 on matters of 
Maine Horse History.”—Maine Farmer. 

“ The pedigrees of all the more celebrated Horses 
of accurate. 


n 
the 8 of individual anim 

our trace back to Maine stoc! hi 

bes very useful manual to every horse man.”—AMas- 


7 5 ha Ragnad breeder o 
a A ore table r study and ref- 


Horses’ is a work which has been 

art eis a0. complete a2 ent research 

ef iscriminating judgment co make it, and 

which will commend itself to every one who is inter- 

ested in the noblest of animals.”- Lewiston Weekly 
Journal. 

ll performed a task of much 

r wih receige the thank of all lovers of 

m it must be ani laabl fe 





labor, 


ng the Maine stock of 





WALTER BAKER & CO,, 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA 


AND 


COCOA 


PREPARATIONS 
Are highly recommended 
strengtheaing properties, avd will be found equally 
well adapted for invalids as well as those in health. 


for their great nourishing and 


All warranted PURE and manufaciured from Selected Cocoa. 
Highest Prize awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Exhibitions. 


‘Pianos aud Organs, 


The Greates' Invention of the Age. 


Vor UPRIGHT 
PLANOS, with new 
steel screw tuning at- 
tachment, (which can 
never wear out or get 
out of order,) and our 
new metal action ad- 
justed to heat,cold and 
dampness, and are the 
only Pianos that will 
stand in tune in any 
climate or temperature 

Send for circular. 


ROGERS & BACON, 
decl5 605 Washington St., Boston. 


BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST CataLoaue and 
CIRCULARS With NEW STYLES, REDWCED PRICES and 
much insormation. Sent free. MASON & HAMLIN 
beer | CO., boston, New York or Chicago. 

ap 


DON'T FAIL TO GALL AND EXAMINE 
THE 


Jewett Piano, 


A first class Instrument with all the modern 
improvements, selling by the manufacturers for 
$1275.00. A splendid opportunity. 

576 Washiagton Street, Boston. 
aug3.13t 


PIANOS, 
SUPERB new ROSEWOOD PIANOS, Grand, 
Square and Upright, from $150 to $250, all guar- 
auteed to be manufactured of first-class material, and 
are durable in every respect. The tone and finish are 
second to none. Parties wishing to purchase the best 
Pianos, at the very lowest prices, should give us a call. 
c LAKE 


decl 


° cw., 


616 Wasuinaton St., Boston, Mass. 





By its great and thorough blood-purt roper- 
ties” Dre Pierce's Golden Medical Discover? cares 
all Mumors, from the worst 

ple, or Erw 


Mineral Poisons, and their effects, are eradicated, 
fos vigorous health and a sound constitution estab- 
ished. id 


cum, 

Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blond, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, and 
invigorating medicine. 

Especially lias it_ manifested ite potency in curing 
Rash, Botls, bunel fe 


© Ey 
Pes ang and Bw _ White ‘wellings 


or Thick Neek, ani 
f you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 

color of skin, of yellowish-brown spots on face or 
body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste in 
mouth, internal beat or chills alternated with hot 
flushes, low spirits, and gloomy forebodings, irregular 
Flat and tongue coated, you are ering from 

‘erpld Liver, or “Biliousnces.” In many cases of 
* Liver Com at” only part of these symptoms are 
experienced. As a remedy for all such cases, D 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Dfscovery has no eqaal, as 
it effects perfect and radical cures. 

In the cure of vere a 
early stages of Consumption, it has astonished the 
iit ical faculty, and eminent physicians pronounce 
it the greatest medical discovery of the age. While 
it cures the severest Coughs, it strengthens the system 
and Sree aT Sold by dru 

R. V. PLERCE, M. D., Prop'r, W 


wane 
. . oria’s t} 
and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. ai 





ets 


ANT ” 
UE SMARTIC . 


/ No use of taking the large, repulsive, nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, aud bulky ingredients. 
These Pellets are scarcely ta mn aceds. 
v no particilar care is re- 
quired while u Ning them, hey operate without dis- 
turbance to the constitution, dfet, or occupation. 
For Jaw H he, ipa 

Blood, l’ain in the Shoulders, Tightnces of the ¢ 


* 


© Dr. 
lanation of the 


variety of diseases, it may be sald that their 
great a variety o sea ts i... bs 4 


preserved unlmpaired for 
climate, so that 


the most perfect satisfaction. i by druggists. 
y, PIERCE M. D., Prop’n, W orkl’s Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Ho. 4, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ICATARRH 


MA.— Frequent head- 





ache, discharge falling Into throat, 

sometimes profuse, watery, thick 

mucous, purulent, offensive, cic. 

In others, a dryness, dry, watery, weak, or inflamed 
eyes, stopping up, or obstruction, of the nasal pas- 
sages, ringing in cars, deafness, hawking and cough- 
ing toclear the throat, ulcerations, scabs from ulcer4 
ce altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired 


Produces rad 
ho matter of how lon 
may be snuffed, or be 
PieRCE’s Douch 
i PERF: 

of the affected nasal "3, and the cham- 

or cavities communicating therew!th, in which 
sores and ulcers frequently exist, and from which 
the catarrhal discharge rally proceeds, Its use 
is asant and -~ d cnceeme ‘f = Sroatte 
accompanying cach Instrumen r. SAGE a- 
tarrh ‘Remedy cures recent attacks of “Cold in the 
Sead” by a few applications. It is mild and picas- 
ant to w comalase = Strom, or caustic Lay or 

sons. Catarrh Remedy and Douche eeld by drug- 

— VY. Prerc we D., Prop’r, World's Dis- 
pensary and Invalids’ Hotel, Buflaio, N. Y. 
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LADIES! 


Exquisite Linen Suits 
eri Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Two-Piece Suit, $2.50. Three-Piece Suit, $3.00. 
Sent by mail, postage paul. Five or more 
Suits by Express; charges paid by us. 
We are manufacturing large numbers 
of these suits for the summer trade 
and have already sold thous. 
ands. They are well made, 
and finely trimmed in 
Brown or Black, 

Headed with 
white pip- 














ing. 

Bust measures from 28 to 42, and larger sizes made 

to order without extra charge. To Ladies acting 

as agents and sending orders for 10 suits we give one 
suit Free. 

Write your name, Post Office, County and S.ate very 

plain, that no mistake will occur. Send mney 

by Registered letter, Money Order or Ban 

Draft. We guarantee satistaction in eve- 

ry case. Each individual gerhgnr 

is entitled to Foster’s New Pen 

and Scissors. Address all or- 

ders to general office of 


@. W. FOSTER & CO., 
'e 272 to 245 E. Madison %., Chicago" 
15- 





Chronicle. 
contained in this volume is ot 


Book will be i 
and all who are 








of the United 
COLLECTIONS MADE in all parts Aecds-4 |? 


E. N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 


Advertising Agents, 
186 W. Fourth St, CINCINNATI, 0., 
Are authorized to receive advertisements for this 


Estimates farnished free upon application. 
@@ Send two stawps for our Advertisers’ Manual. 
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The Poet's Gore: 
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HIDDEN. 
BY RB NORMAN OUNNISON, 
Beneath the ice the blossoms sleep, 
Beneath the stow the flowers are dead ; 
His loving care shall guard and keop, 
His maatle over them be spread. 


The Spring's warm breath from out the South 


Shell stir them, with its verdure rife; 
The Summer, with its balmy mouth, 
Shall kiss them back again to life. 


Our hearts have flowerets from us hid — 
Oar lives bave blossoms ‘neath the snow ; 
We may not scan beneath the lid 
The plants of hope which silent grow. 


Have courage, ** ye of little faith,” 

Whose t easures sleep beneath the dust; 
Remember that they all are safe, 

And in their resurrection trust. 


O saddened hearts! O blinded eyes! 
Ye know not wherefore Winter's snow! 
But why the light fades from the skies 
When night falls down ye yet shall know. 


In God's good time, in his own hour, 
The blossoms ye have seen decay 
Shall bloom again, a perfect flower, 
Beneath the light of perfect day 
They are not dead — they only sleep 
Husband and father, child and wife; 
Our blinded eyes may for them weep, 
But they have entered into life, 
—N. Y. Clipper. 


Madies Department. 
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Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


SAVED BY A TRAMP. 


BY PHILENA SQUIB, 


Deo not think that I am in love with 
tramps, as aclass. Yetas they belong to 
the same great family as ourselves, I cannot 
forget that they are our brothers and sisters 
—for I suppose there are tramps of both 
sexes—however degraded they may 
Doubtless some are tramps from choice, 
becoming such out of pure laziness, while | 
have as little doubt that others are driven 
to tramping by continued failure to gain an 
honest living. Itis with one of this last 
kind that my story has to do. 

I will tell you how I first met him. I am 
1xceustomed to walking, more than most 
young ladies do; and I think I am none the 
worse for it. I am quite sure I enjoy myself 
more—than do those young ladies who think 
a walk of a mile a feat worth speaking of. 
Such young ladies miss a great deal of the 
real enjoyment of life; but it is hard to 
make them believe it. It does little good 
to preach to laziness, you know,—and so 
they go their way and I mine. And, 
indeed, did I take to myself as much dust 
1s some of them do, under their long skirts, 
I am sure 1 should be as averse to walking 
as they are. But enough of that. 

It is rather a long walk to the cemetery, 
where my sister was buried, four years ago. 
Still it is within the limits of the city in 


which I live, and I often go there, afoot and 


alone, to visit my sister’s grave. It seems 
as if | were nearer to her there than any- 
where else, and I have sometimes sat by her 
grave hours at a time. Yet 1 have beep 
careful to neglect no duty that I onght 
to perform at home, on that account. I am 
sure | love the living none the less because 
I so love the dead. 

Dead! No—she is not dead—but alive, to 
all the joys that belong to a pure and sinless 
life, a thousand times enhanced! Spirits as 
sinless as her’s minister to her, and with 


them she finds such joy as earth eannot 
bestow. Dead! There is no death for such 
as she—nothing but never-ending life and 


joy. All the doubts and skepticism in the 
world—all the atheistic eloquence that Inger- 
soll can command, eannot deprive me of that 
belief. Init I too can go down cheerfully, 
even as my dear sister did, into the gloomy 
portals that do but lead to life ! 

I went out to her grave alone one day last 
spring, and spent nearly a whole afternoon 
in planting flowers and trimming the little 
borders that were starting again into life ;— 
the new life, which seems to me so typical 
of that which is to come to each immortal 
soul. This work of love kept me till the 
sun was low down. Then, a little startled 
by a sudden consciousness of the lateness of 
the hour, I hurriedly set out for home. 

A cartway leads along by a little brook, 
around verdant knolls, giving here and there 
a glimpse of the distant brick-walled city to 
which I was hurrying. I have often met 
people in that cartway, going and coming, — 
people who have been led that way by 
errands like mine. But they have generally 
been strangers to me; and, you know, 


be. | 





my puree, which 


and two street-car 


never come to that.” 
“| hope I never shall,” I replied. 
I don’t yet understand why 
a tramp, as you ys ead 
“Of gous on ou can’t under- 
stand what ye know, miss; and you 
can’t know anything until you've learnt it. 
I've been learning, and now I know all 
about it. But why do you come here alone? 
tell me that.” 
“J come to visit my sister’s grave,” I gaid. 
“T staid late to-day, because was 80 
much to be done there.” 
“ And what good will it all do her? She’s 
all right now, of course ; you can't help het 


love.” 

“ Yes, I have, and p+ pet ge after 
another brief pause, with seemed a 
great etfort,—“I’ve a wife and two chikiren 
over there!" ‘and he pointed with the stick 
on which he had -Béen leaning towards the 
cemetery from which J had come. “ What's 
a sister compared with them? ‘I’ve had sis- 
ters, and they’re alive now for ought I know, 
but all that were worth caring for are over 
there. All. What's one sister, compared 
with them ?” 
| “ You never could have loved your sisters 

as 1 did mine, or you would not speak thus.” 

| Well, that don’t matter; I loved them, 
at all events,—and that’s why I hang round 
here so. I don’t care to work—lI don’t want 
to work—I’d rather be here. It’s better to 
be where they are; don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, no! no! not to linger by their graves 

always,” I said. “ Of course you loved them, 
| but it is our duty to do all the good we can 
in this world, and you can dono good by 
staying here.” 
' “ Ho ¥ do you know that? It isn’t for you 
to say where Lean do good, Miss, 1 shall 
stay here while I like;” and he uttered the 
words with a half-offended air. 








tainly must stay no longer ;” and with a feel- 
ing of deep pity for the poor, despondent 
being, 1 now passed him and hurried on. 
| He did not even say gocd-night in reply, nor 
| did I turn again to look at him. 

The cartway crosses the little brook, by a 
stone culvert, near to where it empties into 
a river, that flows up and down with the set 
of the tide, through broad marshes, to and 
from the bay below. On the lower side of 
the culvert is a broad, deep basin, which is 
sometimes filled to the very top of the cul- 
vert by the flow of thetide. It happened to 
be full at this time. 

Just as 1 was about to cross this culvert, 
or bridge, I saw a rat, swimming out from 
under it with a stick in its mouth. The high 
tide may have driven him from home, I 
| thought, and he is trying to save some of 
his valuables. Not having that fear of rats 
which some have, I sprang forward on to the 
very outermost stone of the culvert to watch 
this one as he swam across the basin. But 
my feet had hardly pressed the outermost 
stone, than the whole of that part of the 
structure crumbled, and sank, and, going 
down with it, the water covered me. 

I suppose I uttered an unconscious scream, 
as 1 sank, but all I remember was a dread- 
| ful rushing sound in my head. I have ne 
| such vivid recollection of drowning as some 
people profess to have. The next thing I 
knew, I was lying on the bank, near the cul- 
vert, and a man was bending over me. 

“I’m afraid you'll be late home now, 
Miss,” the man said, very calmly. 

It was he with whom I had been talking,— 
the tramp. He had saved my life !—saved 
me from drowning !—the full force of the 
thought rushed upon me at once. 

“It was’at wicked for me to be here, was 
it, Miss?” he asked, when I had made a 
teeble effort to thank him. 

“You must forgive me for saying that, I 
did not know—I did not know—*“ and, un- 
able to say more, I burst into tears. 

“Well, it’s all right,” he said; “ you 








although so many strangers go down to the 


grave in each other’s company, one seldom | and I guess you're not sorry. I'll have to go | dignified, but as the ball rol 


speaks to another on the way. 
But now 1 meta ag ee startled | 
me,—even though he did not speak, for a 


time. He was sitting on a steep bank, close | me, that my father and mother may thank | silk, the dignity was a failure. 


to which I had to pass. I stopped, with a 
sudden fluttering of the heart, when I saw 
him. “Tramp!” was my sudden thought, 
and we looked at each other in silence while 
I tried to muster courage to pass him. | 
dared not show fear of him by going back | 
still I was afraid to pass by the place where | 
he sat. | 

His dress, and the pinched expression of | 
his face, made him look like an old man; 
and yet I could see that he was not old,— 
unless it might be in misery. His clothes 
were never made for him—l could see that. 
My first look into his face showed that he 
was conscious of being despised of men— 
that he was rejected—an outcast. With all 
my fear, I had a feeling of pity for him. 

His eyes met mine with a leering look, as 
if he thought that I would pass him scorn- 
fully by, when the fact was | dared not pass 
him at all. But as I stood there, that look 
changed ; his eyes softened, even to humid- 
ity, and my pity increased. 

Yet I must have stood a full minute with- 
out @ movement, or either of us uttering a 
word ; and a minute under such circumstan- 
ces 18 a long time. 

“I won't hurt you, miss; you needn’t be 
afraid of me,” he said at last. 

“I—I aw—” not afraid, I was going to say; 
but feeling that my confusion would belie 
the words, I did not utter them all. The 
man mistook the meaning of what I did| 
nutter, and said, 

“ Of course you're afraid. But I’m not so 
bad as I look, miss; 1 haven't hurt anybody 
yet.” 

The last words were mournfully uttered,— 
so mournfully that my fear rapidly gave 
place to the growing pity that was within 
me. “Do you live near here?” I asked, 
though feeling almost sure he was a home- 
less wanderer. 

“TI ought to live here, if anywhere,” he 
replied, “for my family are over there ;” 
and he nodded his head in the direction 
from which I had come. 

“I don’t remember seeing you before,” I 
said; for though my fear was gone, I still 
stood looking at him. 


need’nt cry about it. [ am glad I was here ; 


home with you now, though, and I’d rather 
not do that.” 
“ But you must—you must go home with 


you. You must go home with me.” 

“I'll have to go part way,I suppose. 
You'll have to walk smart, too, or you'll get 
cold, with these wet clothes on. Do you feel 
like starting now ?” 

I had to wait till more strength returned ; 
but at last I rose and started homeward with 
my preserver by my side. Indeed for a time 
I had to Jean upon ins arm. 

“It’s not justthe thing for a young lady 
to be walking this way with a tramp, is it ?” 

|he asked, ina pleasanter tone than I had 
imagined he could use, as we came upon the 

| brick walks of the city. “I guess I'd better 
not go any farther.” 

| “ You surely will not leave me here >—my 
father must thank you!” I exclaimed. My 
father is a Christian, and he will do more 
than thank you.” 

“I don’t know about that—if he’s a Chris- 
tian. 1 have'nt had much luck with Chris- 
tians ;—and I don’t care much about thanks 
anyway. I guess I won't go any farther.”’ 

“ But you surely will not leave me? My 
| father is kind—he meens all he says, and I 
| am sure you will not regret going home with 

me. We are poor—have not much to give, 
but you must go.” 

“ Well, if you haven't much to give, per- 
haps 1 wil] ; though I’ve got all the thanks 
I want. I couldn't help saving you, you 
know.” 





“TI should have drowned if you had not. 
You have saved my life, and I never can 
repay you.” 

“ Well, your life was worth saving, at all 
events, and that’s more than anybody can say 
of mine. | rather think you would have 
drowned, if I hadn’t been there.” 

I had a suspicion that he had sometime 
tried to put an end to his own life, by 
drowning, but dared not ask him, and he 
kept by my side till 1 was safe home. 

My father was on the point of setting out 
to look for me,the whole family being 
alarmed because I had not returned, and he 
wes greatly surprised to see me in such a 
plight and with such aman. When I had 
told my story, they all seemed so thankful 





“No; of course you don’t. Folks don’t 
notice me much. But I’ve seen you, though.” | 

* Then it must be that you live near here,” | 
I said, hesitatingly. 

“I don’t live anywhere,” was the quick 
reply. 
don't like «co make the acquaintance of 
tramps. Hadn't you better run away now?” 

But | still stood there, and asked him one 
question more; which was, if he had really 
no friends to whom he could go P 

“ Friends!” and he looked at me strange- 
ly; but in a moment added, 

“I thought I had, once,—but it seems I 
was mistaken. Everybody has fair-weather 
friends, you know. ine were all that kind 
—but one.” f 

“ And why do you not go to that one?” I 
asked. 

He laughed gloomily, and was s‘lent for a 
moment; but then he said, 

“I tried to once; but they brought me 
back. I didn’t thank them for it; but I’m 

ing to wait now.” 

Doubtful of his meaning, I said, “ Where 
is your friend ? —what is his name ? ” 

“ What's that to you, miss?” he asked. 
“You don’t suppose I’m going to tell you all 
my secrets, do you ? 


’ 
” 


“O no; but I didn’t know but I might 


help you in some way.” 
* What—eh—help ? 
to help me, have 1?” 


He said this with such a look that I was 
I stood 


almost frightened again. Still 


there. “1 would help you if 1 could,” I re- 
plied. 
“Would you? Would you? Keep on 


talking then. 


first kind words I’ve had since—since—” 


He did not say since when, but stopped 
and looked at me, though it was plain 
é It seemed as 
if he was looking through me, at something 


enough he did not see me. 


beyond. 


“ What was it you were saying? "he asked 
at last, low and earnestly, seeming to recog- 


nize me again. 


** L said | would like to help you if I could.” 
replied, 


Suddenly rousi himself, be 


rather sharply, “ I don’t believe it! Nobody 
wants to hel ‘ 
“ Indsed 





“I'm a tramp, and young ladies | 





I haven’t asked you 


It helps me to have you talk 
to me in that way. You've given me the 


yw 
do! I will if I can; but I 


and expressed their gratitude in such a way 
that my preserver’s heart was touched. He 
replied in trembling, falteritig ‘tones, saying 
that kindness was something new to him. 
“ But J don’t need any thanks, ” said he, “ I 
| only pul'ed her out of the water ; that’s all. ” 
He was persuaded to stay with us until 
morning ; and then he sat at breakfast with 
us ina suit of my father’s clothes; which 
fitted him better than his old ones, and really 
made him look like a better man, My fath- 
er’s kindness had so won u him, as to 
gain his confidence, and he had already told 
the story of his life. 
At twenty-one years of age he had mar- 
ried a poor girl; being at the same time 
poor himself, though with a fair pr 
being able to support a wife and family com- 
fortably. It was nine years . Only 
nine; and yet the man looked to be fifty. 
In three years time they had two children ; 





increased more than enough to meet all ex- 


in a single night. 


of these. 


others themselves. 
in saving the p' 
fearful night, A nt 


grave. 


itations in unwholesome 








only this;” and I turned 
contained a soli nickel 

almost out, 
to show that so much of what I said, at 


But the every way, 
whe Teadly poleon ; and thé 
least, was true. RA plane, 
Then a smile eame over his in the common 
in which was and the’ desolate father looked 
« Pat ail bask | put it all t tagan for wor, thet he might eutln 
don’t any money. I'm above money. | himself and make the graves of his loved 
Tramps can get along without it.” ones more cheerful, The place that he had 
“ L thought. everyledy wanted money,” [| last filled, on starving _ He 
said. “But if you did I suppose you cquld | could not find another. seemed 
earn it.” : | Rareeny, OR. and eneseling, St sen, 
“ That's easy enough to say, miss, and. 1 | at last, he turned from his vain search and 
don’t blathe you any for saying it. Of seed ae Then up and 
course you've never tried to earn money. | down, but always tet to the spot where 
But I ge ‘T've tried, and would have |his loved ones were buried. And now it 
tried again; but—” and here he paused, | seemed to him, he said, almost as if he had 
though he quickly continued,—“but I’m | returned on a a to save my life— 
above now—-can get along well enough | and, et last, find 
without it. We're mighty independent—| This was the story he told my father—who 
—we No poor relations; ao run- freee that henceforth he would be his 
down houses on our 8; nothing to keep | friend. ~The tramp’s heart was softened, as I 
in repair; no taxes to ; nothing in the | have said, and though he went away—to go 
Savings Banks to worry about; nobody dy- | he did not say. where, he to reture 
ing and leaving us fortunes—that we ever|and sleep beneath our again at night. 
hear of. We're mighty independent, miss, | For a week he went and came, and then my 
—you can’t tell anything about it till you've | father had found a chance for him to earn a 
tried it. But I hope, after all, that you'll | living at his old accustomed work. 


“But 
yee need be a— | and he 


any. ‘| exactly my ideal of what a husband should 
“That's a cruel thing for you to say, sir. | be. It may be that some persons do not 
It cannot be that you ever a sister to!) marry because they are so cular. 


“ Good aight, then,” I said ;” for J cer- 


t of 


a girl anda boy. But his salary had been 


tra demands on their account, and for two 
years more they lived in comfort and were 
prospered. Then there came a terrible fire, 
which swept away mile after mile of ware- 
houses, that were filled with millions of the 
savings and earnings of men ; all reduced to 
dross or whirled away in flame and smoke 
Many a man was made 
poor; many knew not where, henceforth, to 
earn their daily bread. This man who had a 
wife and two children to support, was one 


His employers had been made almost as 
poor as he, and were forced to seek work of 
Besides, over-exertion 
rty of others on that 

him to a bed of sick- 


A week of suffering, and the little ones 
were laid side by side in one cold silent 
That scourge, Dyptheria, which 
raises its deathly head from every cesspool 
and stagnant drain, thereby particularly be- 
setting the poor who are driven to cheap hab- 

places, had done its 


This, as I have said, was last spring. Even 
now, the mun looks ten years younger than 
he = then, Pm — stoedily, receiving 
ample wages for his own support, goes re- 
spectably clad, wears a cheerful face, and in 
his conversation shows that he has really a 
refined nature, as well as a sensitive heart. 
My itude to him may bias me somewhat 
in his favor; still I don’t think I should 
eare to marry him, even should he propose 
to me. Not that I should object to him on 
the score of being a widower ; but he is not 


sibly I shall be one of these. However that 
may be, my story ends here. The man has 
not made love to me, nor do I think he will. 

1 had at first no thought of conveying a 
moral ; but I think my little story will help 
to substantiate the oft-made statement that 
kind words are never lost. 


SADDER AND WISER; 
A WOMAN’S GREAT TRIAL. 


CHAPTER L. 


“Oh, dear! how long those men take to 
smoke !” was Dolly’s thought, after dinner, at 
Leighton, while she bent over Mrs. Ashbury’s 
lace-making, saying how very much she 
wished her papa would allow her to learn the 
art. “But, indeed, ne will not, Mrs. Ash- 
bury,” she exclaimed, as that lady announced 
her intention of asking him herself. “ In- 
deed, indeed he will not; for—for he thinks 
my eyes too weak.” 

Mrs. Ashbury gazed sympathetically at 
Dolly’s gray orbs, while that young lady de- 
murely sighed, and promised to do every- 
thing Mrs. Ashbury recommended. 

“Though she must think me an idiot if I 
do,” thought wicked Dolly. 

“ How very much nicer it is for us ladies 
to be by ourselves!” said Constance Leigh- 
ton, fall, blonde, and insipid, laying her hand 
earessingly on Mrs. Ashbury’s chair. “ Is 
it not a relief to be rid of the men for a while, 
Aunt Elinor?” 

“ Oh, se nice!” sneered Dolly, “ especially 
when they are so distressingly devoted.” 

Constance did not relax 4 as she 
replied : “ yes, gon may be thanktul you are 
not 4 society belle, little Dolly.” 

Why, should the color mount to Doliy’s 
cheek ‘at this reply, brought upon her by her 
own remark ? Perhaps there was a sting of 
bitter truth in Miss Leighton’s words, or was 
the dimintijive unpleasant ? 

“ Here come the men at last!” joyfully ex- 
claimed Mis. Leighton, who had failen into 
a graceful position, and improved the oppor- 
tunity fora nap, “ Dear Mr. Esdaile, I have 
been counting the minutes since we left you 
all.” 

“ }t must have been a mathematical dream- 
land, then,” Dolly, while one of the 
gentlemen bent to catch the ball of scarlet 
wool fallen from her lap. “How very stu- 
pid! Oh, Mr. Temple, do not let me keep 
you from Miss Leighton,” as he took the low 
stool beside her. ‘ Please—she will be so 
angry.” 

Harry Temple laughed low, and stroked 
his moustache. “Do you beat up recruits 
for Miss Leighton, Dolly ?” 

“You have no right to call me Dolly, Mr. 
Temple ; and see, Mrs. Leighton is transfix- 
ing me with her formidable ——- 

“I wonder if you pose, Miss Esdaile?” 
said Temple, not heeding her last remark ; 
“ for by Jove! I never saw anything so pic- 
turesque as you are in that airy white gown 
and your lap full of scariet wool !” 

“Many thanks; but see, the ‘glorious 
golden head’ is reclining on a pale blue— 
much more effective, I assure you.” 
“ Effective; yes,in one sense. 
pumpkin, I should say.” 
«Mr. Temple !” and ee strove to look 
ed away again 
half across the room, and Mr. Temple was 
obliged to make a dive before it disappeared 
beneath Mrs. Ashbury’s voluminous grey 





Like a 


“Do you always take a walk on the beach 
in the early morning, Miss Esdaile ?” 
“Yes, I have so far; but if you prefer 
monopolizing the beach, 1 will go towards 

—— or a 
“ Why not go together ?” 

“ For two excellent reasons: number one 
being the impropriety of such a departure 
from Leighton rules; number two— 

“If number two is no better than number 
one, go I will with you tomorrow morning, 
sweet Dolly.” 

“Number two!” repeated Dolly, leaning 
her chin on her hand, and a smile lurking 
around her mouth—number two! Why, reai- 
ly, it is extremely awkward to confess it, but 
because I do not want you.” 

“Are you in earnest?” inquired Har 
Temple so passionately that her eyes drooped. 
Had this man, this pet of society, learned his 
flirt’s trade so well as to have such tones at 
his command ? 

A little pang went through Dolly’s heart 
as she replied,“ Why, of course,” and the 
warm gray eyes were lifted to his. 

“There’s no getting anywhere near you, 
Miss Leighton,” were the next words Jolly 
heard, and, looking up, she saw Harry Tem- 
ple’s brown head bending beside the “ glori- 
ous head” one, several footstools having been 
ruthlessly kicked over in his progress from 
Dolly to Constance. At the sight of these 
helplessly upturned stools Dolly burst into 
a fit of laughter. 

“ Miss Esdaile does not resemble that mel- 
ancholy hero of one of our late novels, who 
never Eeaben audibly,” Dolly heard Con- 
stance say to Temple. Could it be he who 
was answering P 

“Tt is a pleasure to hear such a laugh, 
however.” Dolly was quite melted by this; 
but Temple continued, “ It is such a charac- 
teristic one—heartless through and through.” 
The room seemed to swim around poor 
Dolly, and while the whist table was drawn 
out she escaped through the low French win- 
ow. Here in the park she could stay all 
night if she chose. The moon was shini 
brightly over the water, and Dolly sea 
herself on an old rustic bench just beyond 
the house toward the sea. 

“I hate Leighton and all the Leightons, 
and, worst of all, Harry ‘Temple, who is as 
hateful as though he were a Leighton, too. 
I would beg papa to go home to-morrow, 
only I know it would be of no use, he is so 
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I should as soon 
go to town next seuson. 
an event taki 
ter, and placing her mou 
wn ear, “he bites!” 


Dolly, in her one fine 


Temple. 


door. 


best, Mr. Temple.” 
. Pretty one, you are just as I like you 


Pos- | best. 


“ Please, Mr. Temple, you have no right 
ause” ( Poor 
Dolly! Ah! why had he no right? Had he 
not been on the verge of = for the right, 

use,” she 
continued, blushing, “you think I am a 


to say such things to me, 


and yet never done so? )-—* 


child, and like to have you pay me comple- 
ments,” 


ing up, Dolly perceived that Marjorie had 
entered the room. 


escorted Dolly. How her eyes wandered to 
where ;Marjorie, in all her glory, clad in 
palest pink, was listening to the voice she 


well entertained, and had eyes at present for 
Majorie alone. Dolly grew quite pale with 
longing, and not one word passed her lips 
until, looking up, she found Herbert Grang- 
er’s eyes upon her. 

“Oh, is there anything the matter with 
me?” she exclaimed impatiently. 
hate to be looked at.” 

“IT thought you not well, Miss Dolly,” he 
replied, kindly, “ and, really, dinners are such 


much, ” 


that res 


feeling 
bor. 


entertaining, and drew Dolly out to such an 


at an 
ilty of rudeness toward her neig 


table were for a while forgotten. 

But when the time came for the ladies to 
leave, surely he would, as usual, say a few 
words to her, The moment arrived, and al- 
most feverishly, Dolly waited. Marjorie 
dropped her handkerchief, and, springing 
from his seat, Temple picked it up. 

“Thanks so much,” Dolly heard Margy 
say. What was his reply, so low she had 
difficulty in hearing ? 

* Leave it with me until I join you—soon, 
I hope, ” and he piaced it in his pocket. 

“ Oh, Dolly,” exclaimed Marjorie, draw- 
ing her sister “he is charming! Do 
you know, I fancied when I came into the 
drawing-room and saw you two sitting here 
< he was a penchant for my brown Dolly; 

ut— ” 

“ But, you do not fancy it now! ” exclaimed 
Dolly, hysterically. 

“Well,” looking at her little slippered 
foot as she spoke, “no; I think he is still 
in search of his ideas, ” and Marjorie blushed 
slightly. 

“ Perhaps you think he made the discov- 
ery to-night,” replied Dolly, ~~, 

Day after day went by, and still Temple 
seemed to avoid Dolly, and devoted himself 
most persistently to Marjorie. How well she 
knew how to keep him! On the beach, walk- 
ing, driving or riding, he was ever by her 
side. Not one word said Dolly. Ail for 
Margy, who was beautiful, and to whom 
love seemed to come by right. 

“And yet,” sighed Dolly one day, apos- 
trophizing the ocean, having walked her 
hair into flying distraction—*and yet, in 
novels, the plain girls always marry the hero. 
Oh my love, ” stretching her arms out wild- 
ly in the air, “my love, come back to me! 
Life is so dreary,so weary to me now! My 
one and only love!” 

She heard voices near her, and recognized 
them as his and hers. 

“ Marjorie, my life’s darling, my heart’s 
delight— ” 

Dolly covered her ears with her hands, 
and, fallin, on the beach, sobbed bitterly. 
“Oh, if the tide would only wash me 
away, far away into oblivion,” she moaned, 
“ where I could never see them again. ” 
“Miss Dolly!” Herbert Granger, pity 
written on every line of his kind face, stood 
beside her, one hand held out to help her. 
“You always come at the wrong moment!” 
she exclaimed. “ Why do you disturb me? 
My head aches sadly.” 

“ And sitting here will do you no good. 
Come back to Leighton with me, and your 
sister will follow. ” 

“ My sister! Is Marjorie here?” 

“ Why, yes; just behind that boat. 
you not know ?” 

“I will go with you,” said Dolly, gently. 
“ Only, come, come. ” 

Herhert gazed sadly upon the little figure 
beside him, and in silence they reached 
Leighton. 

“] cannot give him up! ” she cried, throw- 
ing herself down upon her bed. “He was 
mine before Marjorie came ! Oh, sister, sis- 
ter, what have you done to me? ” 
Passionately she prayed that she might be 
allowed to die, that she might not live on 
her desolate life. In His merey God heard 
these prayers, and refused to grant what we 
in our blind folly claim as a right. 


Did 


CHAPTER III. 


As the clock struck midnight, Marjorie 
Esdaile—pretty, picturesque Marjorie—can- 
dle in hand, mounted the stairs, escorted by 


H emple. 
= Good-mght, my precious one,” he said. 
“ Remember the promise you have given 


a. * 
“ Ah :” sighed Marjorie, shaking her head. 
“1 am still a little misty as to what went on 
here before I came. My first impression was 
that you were making love to Dolly. If she 
exonerates you, well and good.” 
“Marjorie! you surely would not repeat 
such a foolish suspicion to your sister ?” 
“Indeed I will, and to-night, too,” she 
replied met “ Are you afraid ?” 
“Afraid! Dolly and I were very good 
friends—ni plus, ni noins ;” and he bade her 





delighted to be in sight of Constance’s stupid 
yellow noddle. I almost wish he would mar-' 
ry her; but what would Marjorie say to that ?” 

on Dolly thought she heard footsteps on | 
the gravel, but having satisfied herself that 

it was pure imagination, she continued her 

soliloquy: “I am so glad Margy is coming, 

only I am sure to hate that . Granger, 

who is coming at the same time. I know 

she is not engaged to him or she would have 

told me.” 

Dolly!” called a low voice —“ Dolly, 
dear!” 

“ Dolly dear, indeed !” thought that young 
lady, her nose more “tip-tilted than ever. 
“ Here I am, Mr. Temples aay you would 
like to hear my hear ugh again!” and 
Dolly attempted a laugh which ended in a 
burst of tears. How her head found such an 
exceedingly comfortable resting- re- 
mains a mystery, though she had no share in 
choosing it. 

“ Dolly dear, indeed !” 


CHAPTER Il. 


There was something very winning about 
jorie ile—something that made men 
turn to look at her wherever she went. One 


of her lovers (for Marjorie had a goodly ar- 
ray, whereas Kare Temple was Doll Yarst 
and only one) used to say, “ To see Mexjor 

Esdaile smile is worth ten years of purgato- 


ness, from which he did not rise till every ry.” And the young lady was not unconscious 
dollar of his little savings was gone. Then, a Poe ith « complexion so pe | 
for months and months he sought work ; but | | it" iy hey oo brown beside it ee ol 
only found it temporariiy, at last, was! A a —~ ~ at ‘and | ae ne hee id ha “ 
soon compelled to relinquish it to help his| (7 Sees Gea vs el — - 
wife take care of their two chi who ate She and Dolly MM: > 
both became suddenly ill. bes r one Wety Zt: 4 


trol. 

was two years the elder, and was 
looked upon by Dolly as quite au fait in all 
things pertaining to society. was due 
to her a es pve two most eligible offers. 
Mr. Esdaile had never quite forgiven Marjo- 





childre and he, was a wid. 
pe yomph da wtelagd pe} uh con- | betw 


er — again, earnestly and with a pale 
ace. “ What will she say Oh, fool that I 
was, and short-sighted!” he exclaimed, as 
he reached his room. “Dolly! Dolly! How 
her gray eyes haunt me. Poor child! and 
to think my fate actually lies in her hands, 
after all.” 

Marjorie entered the room. Here, crouch- 
ing over the fire, her long black hair stream- 
ing over the white flannel dressing gown, sat 
Dolly. 

“ Not asleep? Why, Dolly!” 

“ No, Margy dear; my bead ached, and I 
could not sleep, though I did come up so 
early.” 

Marjorie knelt down beside her sister, and 
lying one hand on hers said, more earnestly 
t Dolly had ever heard her speak, 
- yy did anyone ever make love to you ?” 

Dolly’s heart seemed to stop beating, and 
she turned her eyes away from Margy’s. 

“Tell me, Doll ,” insisted her sister. 

“Well,” said Polk , Striving to force a 
smile, “Johnny Knight once told me that I 
played cricket nearly as well as a boy. Was 
that a first symptom, Margy ?” 

Marjorie suppressed a smile, as the infor- 
mation she was seeking was of too great im- 

rtance to be baffled by jokes. laying 
both hands on Dolly’s and looking her 
in the eyes, she continued: “ Listen to me, 
Dolly. When i came to Leighton, that first 
night when I saw you and Mr. Temple sitting 
in the drawing-room, I thought, ‘ Ah, Dolly 


has a lover at last.’” 
DG yenipieettveds tales to prewere bint 
for yourself,” said Dolly bitterly ; then, see- 


ing a look of pain cross Margy’s face, added, 
ingly, “ You see now what a mistake it 


Harry Tes 
“ Temple has told me that he loves 
me,” pn Pe pe Marjorie, “and I—I—you 
——— for him. 

- me congratulate 
on having secured so noble and 


lived was.” 


“I want to assure myself of that,” 
Marjorie, and for a moment there was 


you, Margy, 





pled paige And Dolly seared © hee feet. 


re- 
Mr. Tem- 


Oh, yes, i ne whole Grasger Sot Ss i 
r t seems the whole - 
eben aa ten 


forcedly fF is too -— iz make 
morlisiag too @ parson. forgot ; | head aches sadly.” 
well, that s not ‘3 weakness, at any rate. ot ’ 
ink of marrying the grim 
ghost in Don Juan. By-the-bye, you must 


Dolly smiled at the improbability of such 
place, oar eat: “But he 


really looks ig | good, and—” 
“Take care, Dolly,” approaching her sis- 
beside the little 


Dinner-time, or rather just before, and 
wn of white muslin, 
with blushing roses at her waist, sat in the 
drawing-room window talking to Harry 


“Sweet rosebud,” he was saying, “I can- 
not believe one word you tell me about your 
sister. You are prejudiced. She is not one 
half as fairs you are,I know;” and his 
eyes were riveted on the drawing-room 


“ Why, Iam a little brown runt beside 
her, and you know yow like fair complexions 


Just then Mr. Temple started, and, look- 


Oh, what a long, wearisome dinner! Mr. 
To was told to take Miss Esdaile in, 
and Herbert Granger, the young clergyman, 


so longed to hear! The gray eyes grew 
wistful with looking and hoping for one 
glance. But, no; Temple was evidently 


“I do 


bores—one eats too little and talks too 


“We cannot complain of each other in 
rate,” replied Delt 


e really proved most agreeable and 
extent that the two at the other end of the 


“Yes.” 
“And can you tell me, 


into the 


i} No, 


really 
that it is no to you 


» | over, if you like. What di 


“You dear, 
Margy, throwing her 
“ Now, let me tell you how happy I am. ” 

“ Please, Margy, my 
ony you can wait until to-morrow. ” 

“No, no; I cannot. If you did but know 


calls me——” 
“Calls you what ?” 
“ His sweet rosebud.” 
Dolly’s heart 
Then, calmly 
said, listlessly : 
“ Rosebud he calls you, does he? When 
he calls you that again, tell him to invent 
some new name; t 
too long. Now, Margy, I can hear no more. 
Your happiness makes you selfish. ” 
nt a cea 
ave great friends, Dolly, bef I 
eame. What did you talk about? yon 
Dolly shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
“ About you, of course.” 
“And he was always good and kind to 


ouP” 

Dolly shuddered, but replied firmly : 

“ Harry Temple’s impulse is to be good to 
everyone,” and sighed to herself. “ There- 
in lies his weakness. ” 

“ And he really never made love to you? ” 

“If you ask any more questions, Margy, 
you will b a fit t for Bedlam, 
as I already am.” 

The next morning Dolly came down quite 
early, not having caught one moment of 
quiet sleep. 

*T seems as though my head was on fire,” 
she said, as she opened the door and issued 
forth for a walk in the park ere the gong 
sounded for breakfast. 

“Oh, my heart, my heart will break!” 
she exclaimed, leaning against a tree, and 
shading her eyes from the reflection of the 
sup shining on the water. “ Did I tell Margy 
a lie! No,no; she asked if he had ever said 
he loved me, and well I know that though 
his actions spoke it, the words were left u- 
said. Oh, how terrible it is to think of any- 
one with such contempt! And yet | love 
him, I love him yet!” 

Poor Dolly’s strength was well nigh gone, 
her head ached, and her heart beat in weary 
throbs. 

“ Dolly,” said a voice, so close that she 
started in affright ; “ Dolly, here I am.” 

“Iwill see you,” replied Dolly frigidly ; 
then, relaxing, “ Now that you are going to 

my brother, I will allow you to call me 
Dolly. It was sbeer impertinence before.” 

* Dolly,” and Harry Temple gazed search- 
ingly into her face, “ have you forgiven me?” 

“Forgiven you! Why, for what? Qh, 
yes, for taking Margy away from me! No, 
not quite.” 

- That is not what I mean, Dolly. Surely 
you have not forgotten the days before your 
sister came ?” 

“ When we were such good friends, Mr. 
Temple ? Ah, no; you were yery kind to 
me, and I hope you will prove a good hus- 
band to Margy, having been so good a friend 
to her sister.” 

Temple gazed to see whether she were 
mocking, but Dolly looked him firmly in the 
face. 

“Is it not true? Were you not a friend 
to me ?” 

“Yes, yes, Dolly. I am always your 
friend. But if in any way I have caused you 

ain——” 

Dolly burst into a merry Jaugh, in which 
Herbert Granger, hearing it from a distance, 
detected a shade of bitterness. 

“ You caused me pain! Nonsense, Harry 
Temple ! how could you !” and Dolly’s eyes 
opened to their widest extent. 

There was no answering this, and with a 
feeling of defeat Harry Temple turned away. 
Could he but have seen the sad eyes follow- 
ing him and heard the moan that escaped 
Dolly’s lips, defeat would not have been so 
sure. 

“ She is a bora coquette,” thought he. 
“1 am a born actress,” thought she. 


y 








CHAPTER tV. 


Two years had gone by, and it is Christ- 
mastide at Heathmore. The little church of 
St. James has been full of would-be helpers 
in decorating it, but the real work has been 
done by one pair of little brown hands, while 
the vicar’s wite—tall, blonde and insipid— 
has found her duty to consist in preventing 
as many flirtations as possible, and in issuing 
as many orders to little Brown Hands as she 
can invent. 

“ O, Miss Esdaile,” gushed forth one young 
maiden. ‘“ Oh, Miss Esdaile, is it true that 
— beautiful sister is coming to Heathmore 
or Christmas ?” 

Dolly bowed her head in assent. 

“And is it really true that she and Mr. 
Temple are as devoted as when they were 
first married ?” 

“ Why, I hope so,” replied Dolly gravely. 
“ Yes, but—do you know, Miss Esdaile, I 
heard somebody say he had been in love 
with you first.” 

“ What nonsense, Louisa!” but the fingers 
trembled, and the wreath of greens fell to 
the ground. “ How — oS ward I am, to 
be sure! Will you ask Mr. Knight to help 
me ?” 

This was the youth whose fret symptome 
had found vent in oe amg | Dolly almost 
as good a cricketer as aboy. The symptoms 
had increased to such an alarming extent 
that Dolly’s only thought at present was to 
substitute Louisa for herself. 

“ No one need never care for me. 
no hgart—none left to me now.” 

“ Miss Esdaile !” 

Dolly started and exclaimed, “What, you, 
Mr. Granger! How very kind of you to 
come.” And her descent from the ladder 
wes rapid. 

“Where is Mrs. Esdaile? I have hot 
found her in the church.” 

“ She must have returned to the vicarage. 
She said she was very tired, having to set 
things right,” and a smile played around 
Dolly’s mouth. 

“ Will you not come with me and show 
me the way, Miss Dolly ?” 

“ How well he looks !” thought Dolly, as 
she guided him out of the church. “ Really, 
he is quite fine-looking.” 

“We are not quite close to the church, 
you see, Mr. Granger.” Then, turning toward 
him, “Do you know, it was very kind of 
you to come to us for Christmas, now that 
you have a parish of your own ?” 

“ Dolly, can you not guess why I came?” 
“To see Marjorie and Mr. Temple, I sup- 
pose, or perhaps papa and Constance.” 

“ And why not to see you P” 

Herbert had drawn her hand within his 
arm, and was looking her full in the face. 
“T had a higher opinion of you, Mr. 
Granger, than to suppose you made use of. 
well-worn compliments.” 

“ Dolly, you know it is not a compliment 
Iam paying you. How long is it since I 
first loved you ?” ad 
* So long ago that you have forgotten all 
about it. Don’t talk to me like that, Mr. 
Granger. I—I lose my respect for you.” 

A shade crossed Herbert Granger’s face 
as he —— “Then I have been deceived 
in you. I thought ’yow kind and good— 
womanly, in tect and you say my love 
for you makes me.” rr 
“ No, no, I did not say that!” 

Dolly eagerly. : = 
“You say what means it. My: 
that a true, noble woman would: 
man’s love with contempt.” "> 
“ You do-not love me !” ex@laimed Dolly 
fiercely. “Men always think that they must 
flirt with me or. ‘4 
Stop, Dolly! Because there are ined 
whose opinions on this subject. are not, aa; 


I have 






ce 


cee o 





suffer ?” 
“Suffer! you do not look much ‘Tike it.” 
“Never mind how I look: "L came‘ here | 
solely to ask for your — op 
allowed to guard you from all trouble-es far 
as lies in my Couer, and an ahsWér=2a defi- 
nite answer—I must have, Dolly, I ask 
only for permission to teach you to love me. 
May 1?” 
Looking him steadily in the eyes, and 
stretching one little hand toward him, came 
Dolly’s answer: “I trust you, Herbert 
Granger. ‘That is better than love. Teach 
me wd ey will. That is my answer.” 

And if he is content, surely so are we.—, 
Selected. 





These may be thus stated. On 
sion of a match between 





them over, and— from | « Delly , don’t talk like that ; it sounds 
cra npeinse™desaed tnt tw fd | ra pent ny nd aaah 
, and was surprised at Dolly’s more in my eyes, 
affectionate embrace. that he never led you to believe he cared for 
= Ay you?” 


marry Mr. Temple ten times 
rence can it 
tome? Let me goto bed now; my 


Dolly!” exclaimed 
arms around her sister. 
head aches so sorely. 


how sweet Harry's voice can be when he 


ve a strange little leap. 
ing Marjorie’s hand, fa 


t one has been in use 


ou and he must 


high as you would have them, must g//| changed 


ing with the 
had ten girls to eighty boys livi 
said, “ Sir, it is all very well for 


very seldom barn to men of our caste. 








1778. 


Farmer at the plough 
Wite milking ow. : 
Daughter spinning yarn, 
Son thrashing in the barn, 
All happy to a charm. 


1878. 


Farmer gone to see the show, 
Daughter at the piano, 

Madam gayly dressed in satin, 
All the boys learning latin, 
With a mortgage on the farm. 





SYMPTOMS OF YELLOW FEVER. 


quite sudden, though in some cases there are 


costiveness. It is commonly ushered in by 
chilliness, alternating with flushes of heat, 


and extreme debility, while at his usual oc- 


by fever, and the bodily tem 


to temple, and often very severe. But the 


beating from ninety to a hundred and twenty 
times a minute. 


and edges. There is usuall 
ness of the stomach from th 


incessant. 


ful to the patient. 
generally costive, and sometimes obstinately 


bilitated, but is uneasy and tosses about in 
bed, and occasionally will try to rise and 
walk about the room. 


greatest anxiety and distress. 


Then the fever subsides, never to return. 


may . become 


symptoms mostly disappear, and the organs 
resume their natural functions. 


yellow discoloration of the skin appears 
upon the face and thence extends over the 
body. 

If the attack is mild, recovery is more 
rapid. 


beating only thirty or forty to the minute, 


ed, the tongue becomes dry and brown, the 
skin is cool and dry, there is often a dis- 
tressing hiccough, and the thirst is insatia- 
ble. ‘The mind is often clear, but singularly 
apathetic, or there may be delirium or stu- 
por. The disorganization of the blood and 
the tissues has now gone so far that the 
small vessels of the mucous membranes no 
longer retain their contents, and blood oozes 
into the stomach, This produces intense 
nausea, and the blood is vomited up, changed 
in color by the acids with which it is min- 
gled. This forms the dreadful “ black- 
vomit, ” and varies in hue from brown to al- 
most jet black, generally appearing like 
coffee-grounds floating in a thin, watery 
fluid. The urine, which becomes scanty 
early in the disease, may now be entirely 
suppressed, or, if excreted at all, is black 
and bloody. The discoloration of the skin 
increases, until the body is of a dusky 
brown, livid or mahogany color, and there 
are frequent hemorrhages from the mouth, 
nose, eyes, or even under the skin, forming 
livid spots and blotches. The body now 
exhales a cadaverous odor, the pace of 
the wrist twitch convulsively, hiccough is 
constant, the features are pinched and 
ghastly, cold sweats come on, and the pa- 
tient passes away in convulsions or coma, 
though occasionally he retains his intellect- 
ual faculties unimpaired to the last.—Dr. R. 
S. Tracy, in Popular Science Monthly for 
October. 





ANECDOTES OF WATCHES. 


Sixty years ago, Jack Gibson, a farmer’s 
son, told his old father that he must have a 
watch. “ Aweel, Jock, there’s my gran’fath- 
er’s he wore at Drumclog, I’se gi’e ye't, ” 
and so Jock was infeft in the auld heirloom. 
For a few days Jock’s attention was centered 
on his new acquisition to the exclusion of 
every other thing except his parritch. His 
joys were short-lived. One afternoon the 
ticker ceased to beat, so Jock unyoked his 
team, and, after putting up his horses, went 
off to the clachan to consult William I——, 
the horologist. On reaching the watch- 
maker’s, sweating, and excited like, he shout- 
ed out, “ Neebour, ye maun leuk my watch.” 
“ What’s wrong with your watch, John?” 
said the mechanician. “I divna ken,” said 
the clodhopper; “she sto’ this after- 
noon, an’ when I leukit inside of the cray- 
ther I say a hair, sae I pu’d it oot wi’ my 
teeth.” “A hair, ye gawke ! ye ha’e torn 
away the hair-spring of your watch, and 
spoiled it.” “ Guid saut’s,” said Jock, 
“my father wull be mad, but I'll no tell 


_ Shortly after that event a number of farm- 
er’s sons and farm servants made a run on 
Mr. L——— ‘for new watches, so that, in a 
short time he had orders for about a dozen, 
which were anxiously waited for by the 
youths referred to. Among the purchasers 
was Bob, the miller, but within two weeks he 
was ‘sadly disappointed with his bargain, 
and wished in vain for his old one, which 
was given in exchange as part payment for 
the new one. One forenoon, when he pulled 
his massive vertical from his fob, she was si- 
lent, and Bob was crestfallen, not having 
any knowledge of the complicated machin- 
ery that constituted a w When night 
came, Bob was off to the clachan, brimful of 


“O yes,” said the watch- 
maker, “ You can repair it yourself.” “Hoo 
P” queried astonished Robin. 


a Proud of his pur- 
¢ L—— took a in showing his 
Ww. every one met, but was sadly 





Some tribes of the Aheers are 
equally guilty. We remember remonstrat- 
of an Aheer village, who 
. They 

nyans 
and such people to beget girls, but they are 


THE FARMER—THEN AND NOW. 


An attack of yellow fever is generally 


slight premonitory symptoms, such as loss 
of appetite, general uneasiness, headache, or 


or the person may be overcome with languor 


cupation. These feelings are soon followed 
rature rises 
rapidly, often reaching 102 1-2 deg. Fahr. 
in a few hours, the normal temperature being 
98.4 deg. The fever is accompanied by 
headache, generally located immediately over 
the eyes, or shooting through from temple 


headache is frequently trivial in comparison 
w.th the frightful pains in the loins, which 
make the patient writhe in agony. The 
pulse is generally full, strong and ray id, 


The skin is hot and dry, 
the face flushed, the eyes bloodshot, brilliant, 
and watery, and the tongue covered with 
a creamy white fur, but with red, clean tip 
some uneasi- 
é first, and in 
from twelve to twenty-four hours this de- 
velops into nausea and a persistent sensitive- 
ness, which will not allow anything to be 
retained. The pit of the stomach is very 
tender on pressure, and vomiting is almost 
With all this there is intense 
thirst, and iced drinks are exceedingly grate- 
The bowels are at first 


so, but, as the disease progresses, they be- 
come loose. The patient is very much de- 


In most cases there 
is some confusion of intellect, not amount- 
ing to delirium, and the face expresses the 
The fever 
continues for two or three days, being most 
severe in the evening, the temperature often 
moe 104 or 105 deg., and, according to 
La Roche, in malignant cases, even 110 deg. 


and the temperature within twelve hours 
nearly normal. The other 


‘ At this 
time, é. ¢.,on the third or fourth day, the 


In the vast majority of cases, how- 
ever, this lull in the symptoms is deceitful, 
and lasts only from a few hours to a day, 
when the graver stage of the disease sets in. 
The pulse soon becomes small and thready, 


and the heart often works vigorously after 
the pulse can no longer be felt at the wrist. 
The nausea and vomiting return and become 
constant, the respiration is often embarrass- | ~~ 


uently ; take the teow - ( for 40 ) sent 
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tom of the kettle, 
let it burn. After the pork is fried, add the 
onions sliced thin, and let them cook about 
five minutes. Then turn out the fat, onions 
and pork upon a plate, and put a layer of 
fish on the m of the kettle; sprinkle 
salt and pepper over it, and add a little of 
the pork and onions, filling up the kettle in 
this manner. Turn in two quaris of hot 
water, and lay Boston crackers or hard tack 
over the top. Cover the whole, and let it 
boil fifteen minutes. Add half a pint of milk, 
and cook it ten minutes lon Serve in a 
tureen as soup. A few oysters added three 
minutes before the chowder is dished will 
be an improvement to it.—Z£Z, 

——_— 

“AS A MAN THINKETH IN HIS 
' HEART.” 


Be not afraid of Truth; she cannot harm thee: 

‘Tis only Error that can quite disarm thee. 

Dare to think rightly ; to do rightly then 

Shall be an easy duty. It is when 

We yield to wrong in thought, that we are sure 

To yield in action: always the wrong doer 

Is the wrong thinker,— God has made it so: 

Who doubts it cheats himself, and is his own 
worst foe. 


__ Sree 


t@ “There would be more saloons in 
this town,” said a native, as the train slow- 
ed north through Montgomery, “ if it wasn’t 
for one thing.” “ And what is that?” asked 
the tourist. “Ain’t any more houses,” re- 
plied the native, and tae tourist opened his 
note-book and remained absor in 
thought 


care not to 














te Paris wit : —“If I should marry Eliza 
Jane,” said the prospective son-in law, “I 
should frankly confess one thing in advance— 
I am of rather a hasty temper, and apt to get 
mad without cause. h, that'll be all 
right,” blandly replied the dear old lady ; “I 
shall go and live with you, and I'll gee that 
you always have cause. 





t= Horny-handed son of a hod-carrier 
(loq.) “Share all the money equally, that’s 
what I say.” Wife of same—“ And phat 
would ye do wid your share, Michael 
O’Shaunessey ?” “ Spind it like a brick, ye 
ould fool.” “ And phat would you do thin?” 
“ Share it all over agin av course ; hand me 
down that pipe.” 


t= The baby was doubled up by the cramps 
and yelling at the rate of a mile a minute, as 
the father and mother stood over the crib 
with the laudanum bottle between them. 
“No, Marion,” he said gently, but firmly, 
“you pour it out; that child’s growing so 
—— like your mother that I can’t trust my- 
self.” 





t= Spoon honors. — Scene— Stair-foot ; 
Time, 10.30 p. m.—Angelina (with a sigh :) 
“ Adolphus, sometimes I think you do not 
love me.” Adolphus (squeezing her hand:) 
“ Love thee, Angelina? Perdition catch my 
soul, but I do love thee!” Angelina (who 
doesn’t know Shakespeare:) “Oh, Adol- 
phus, how nobly you speak !” 





t= Did it ever occur to you that Romeo, 
in the garden sceae, had just run himself 
clear out of breath, in a wild chase about five 
feet ahead of a vicious old goat belonging 
to the Capulet estate, when, in pleading ac- 
cents addressed, not to the light breaking 
from Juliet’s window, but to the pursuing 
goat, he exclaimed, “ Butt soft ?” 





t# “ What fine dark hair you have got, 
Miss M ! My wife, who is much younger 
than you, has her hair quite gray.” rs 
deed,” rejoined Miss ; “if I had been 
your wife my hair no doubt had been gray 


too.” 











t=“ Will the boy who threw that pepper 
on the stove please come up here and get a 
present of a nice book?” said a Sunday 
school superintendent in Iowa; but the boy 
never moved, He was a far-seeing boy, 


 VEGETINE 


FOR SICK HEADACHE. 


Evansvit te, Inp, Jan. 1, 1878. 

Mr. STEVBNs :— 

Dear Sir,—I have used your VeeEtTine for Sick 
Headache, and been greatly benefitted thereby. I 
have é¢very reason to believe it tobe a good medi- 
cine. Yours very respectfully, 
rns. JAMES CONNER, 

411 Third St. 








Heapacnse.—There are various causes for head- 
ache, as derangement of the circulating system, of 
the digestive organs, of the nervous system, &c. VE«. 
ETINE can said to be a sure remedy for the many 
kinds of headache, as it acts directly upon the various 
causes of this complaint, Nervousness, Indigestion, 
Costiveness, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Biliousness, 
&c. Try the VeerTine. You will nevea regret it. 


VEGETINE, 


Doctor’s Beport. 


Dr. Cuas. M. DuppgENnsAUSEN, Apothecary, 
Evansville, Ind. 
The doctor writes: I have a —- number of good 
customers who take Vegetine. ey all 
of it. I know it is a good medi for the 
for which it is recommended. 
Dec. 27, 1877. 


speak well 








VEGETINE is a great panacea for our aged fathers 
and mothers; for it gives them strength, quiets their 
nerves, and gives them Nature’s sweet sleep. 


VEGETINE 


FOR DROPSY. 


Centra Farzs, R.I., Oct. 19, 1877. 
Dr. H. R. Stevens :— 
It is a pleaswe to give my testimony for your valu- 
able medicine. I was sick for a long time with Drop- 
*y, under the Doctor’s care. He said it was Water 
between the Heart and Liver. I received no benefit 
until I commenced taking the Vegetine; in fact, I 
was growing werse. I have tried many remedies; 
they did not help me. VEcETine isthe medicine for 
Dropay. I began to feel better after taking a few 
bottles. Ihave taken thirty bottles in all. I am 
perfectly well, never felt better. No one can feel 
more _ ny I es on 

am, dear, dear sir, gratefully yours, 

ro a es. D WHE 





ELER. 


Vecetine.—When the blood becomes lifeless and 
stagnant, either from change of weather or of climate, 
want of exercise, irregular diet, or from any other 
cause, the VEGETINE will renew the blood, carry off 
the putrid humors, cleanse the stomach, regulate the 
bowels, and impart a tone of vigor to the whole body. 


VECETINE 


Prepared by 
H. BR. STEVENS, Boston, Mass. 


Vi 





egetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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Frum the Hon, ‘Thorlow Wee, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, 
CHOLERA MORBUS, 
FEVER AND AGUE, 
CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
DIPTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, 
SORE THROAT, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING, 
RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES BY 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS 


Looseness, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, or painful 
dischorges from the bowels are stopped in fifteen or 
twenty minutes by taking Radway’s Ready Relief. 
No —— or inflammation, no weakness or lassi- 


tude, follow the use of RK. R. Relief. 


Radway sReady Reliel 


CURES THE WORST PAINS IN 
FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES. 


NOT ONE HOUR 


After reading this advertisement need any one 


SUFFER WITH PAIN? 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


18 A CURE FOR EVERY PAIN. 


IT WAS THE FIRST AND IS 
THE ONLY PAIN BREMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pain, allays 
Inflammation, and cures Congestion, whether of the 
Lungs, Stomach,Bowels, or other glands or organs by 
one application, 


In from One to Twenty Minutes, 


No matter how violeat or excruciating the pain the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Ner. 
vous,Neuralgic,or prostrated with disease may suffer. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


WILL AFFORD INSTANT EASE. 


Inflammation of the kidneys, luflammation of the 
Bladder, Inflammation of the Bowels, Congestion 
of the Lungs, Sore Throat, Difficult Breathing, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Hysterics, Croup, 
Diptheria, Catarrh, Influenza, Head- 

ache, Toothache, Ne 
matism, Cold Chills, 
Chils, Chilblains an 
Frost Bites. 

‘The appiication of the READY RELIEF to the part 
or parts where the pain or difficulty exists will afford 
ease and comfort. 

Thirty to sixty drops in half a tumbler of water 
inafew ts cure Cr ps, Sp Seur 
Stomach, Heartburn, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Colic, Wind in 
the Bowels, and all Internal Pains. 

Travellers should always carry « bottle of RAD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF with them. A few drops 
n water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
water. Itis betterthan French Brandy or Bitters as 


a stimulant. 
FEVER AND ACUE. 


FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There 
is nota remedial agent in this world that will cure 
Fever and Ague, and «jl other Malarious, Bilious, 
Scarlet, Typhoid, Yeliow, and other Fever (aided by 
RADWAS PILLS, so quick as RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. Fifty cents per bottle. 


DR, RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 


As they daily occur after using a fow doses. 





a, u 
ue 


will 








1. Good spirits, disappearance of weakness, lan 
guor, melancholy, increase and hardness of flesh and 
muscles, etc. th 

2. Strength increases, appetite improves, relish for 
food, no more sour eructations or waterbrash, good 
digestion, calm and undisturbed sleep, awaken fresh 
and vigorous. ie 

8. Disappearance of spots, blotches, pimples, the 
skin looks clear and healthy, the urine changed from 
its turbid and cloudy appearance to a elear sherry or 
amber color; water passes freely from the bladder 
through the urethra without pain or sc alding; little 
or no sediment; no pain or weakness. - 

4. Marked diminution of quantity and frequency of 
involuntary weakening discharges (if afflicted that 
way), with certainty of permanent cure. Increased 
stre h exhibited in the secreting glands and func- 
tional harmony restored to the several organs. 

5. Yellow tinge on the white of the eYes, and the 
swarthy, saffron appearance of the skin changed to 
clear, lively, and healthy color. 

6. Those suffering from weak or ulcerated Jungs or 
tubercules will realize great benefit in expectorating 
freely the tough phleghm or mucous from the lungs, 
air-cells, bronchi or windpipe, throat or head; dimin- 
ishing the frequency of cough; general increase of 
strength throughout the system, stoppage of night 
sweats and pains and feeling of weakness around the 
ankles, legs, shoulders, etc; cessation of cold and 
chills, sense of suffocation hard ey parox- 
ysm of cough on lying down or eo inthe —- 
‘All these distressing symptoms gradually and surely 


di r. ean 

"TAs day after day the SARSAPARILLIAN is 
taken new signs of returmng heaith will appear; as 
the blood improves in purity and strength disease 
will diminish and all foreign and impure deposits, 
nodes, tumors, cancers, harp lumps, etc., be resolved 
away and the unsound made sound and healthy; ul- 
cers, fever sores, chronic skin diseases gradually dis- 


appear. 

er cases where the system has been salivated, and 
Mercury, Quicksilver, Corrosive Sublimate have uc- 
cumulaied and become deposited in the bones, joints, 
etc., causing caries of the bones, rickets, spinal cur- 
vatures, contortions, white swellings, varicose veins, 
ete., the SARSAPARILLIAN will resolve away 
these deposits and exterminate the virus of the dis- 
ease from the system. : 

9. If those who are taking these medicines for the 
cure of Chronic, Scrofulous or Syphalitic diseases, 
however slow may be the cure, “ feel better,” and find 
their general health improving, their flesh and weight 
increasing, or even keeping its own, is @ sure sign 
that the cure is progressing. In these diseases the 

atient exther gets better or worse—the virus of the 
oenee is not inactive; if not arresved and driven 
from the blood it will spread and continue to under- 
mine the constitution. As soon asthe SARSAPA- 
RILLIAN makes the patient “feel better” every 
hour you will grow better and increase in health, 
strength, and flesh. } 

The great — of this remedy is in diseases that 
threaten death—as in 


CONSUMPTION 


of the Lungs and Tubereulous Phtisis, Scrofula, Syph- 
iloid Diseases, Wasting, Degeneration, and Uicera- 
tion of the Kidneys, Diabetes, Stoppage of Water, 

relief where catheters have been used, 





BISHOP SOULE’S 
LINIMENT 


Is s POSITIVE CURE for Sel tica, 
New Spinal tracted Cords. Lame 
Back, Sprkine he. Trhes c . 


— . cured cases given up by 
physicians as hopeless, 
cons ror Sormtica. TR 





’ » Boston . Send 
a ‘* HousgHoLp Casn Boox.” 


FOR CHOLERA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS, DYSENTERY 


AND DIARRHEA. 
ARREN’S CORDIAL having been 
used with success for fifteen years, is recom- 
mended to the public as the best remedy for the cure 
of Cholera, Chdlera Morbus, Dysentery and Diarrhea 
ever known. 
Pleasant to the taste, doses small, relief 





sure and 


P 
ly, both in adults and children. 
as pe by all Druggists. Only 35 cts. per bottle. 
GEO.C GOODWIN «& ©OO., 


Manover &t., WY cs). 
WHOLESALE AGE " 


TDER PRESERVATIVE. ai er 
keeps Cider sweet, or ee 
meaty arvente ee [emeateten, , and keeps it just 
the unpleasant odor of Sulphite of Lime te 
One sufficient 
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( : 

thus doing away with the painful operation of using 
these nateumenta)s upelting stone in the Bladder, 
and in ali cases of 


Inflammation of the Bladder 
and Kidneys, 


in Chronic cases of Lucorrhea and Uterine diseases. 

In tumors, nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloid ulcers ; 
in dropsy; in venereal sore throat, ulcers and in tu- 
bercles of the lungs; in gout, dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
rickets; in mercurial deposits—it is in these terrible 
forms of disease, where the human body has become 
a complete wreck, where every hour of existence 
is torture, wherein this great remedy challenges the 
astonishment and admiration of the sick. I*is in 
such cases, where ali the pieasures of existence ap- 

ar cut off from the unfortupate, and by its wonder- 
ul, almost supernatural agency it restores the hope- 
less to a life and new existence where this great rem- 
edy stands alone in its might and power. 

tn the ordinary diseases that every one is more 
or less troubled with, a few doses will, in wost cases, 
and a few bottles in the more aggravated forms, work 
&@ permanent cure. 
afflicted with chronic diseases should pur- 
a package containing one dozen bottles. Price 
$10 per dozen, or $5 per half dozen bottles, or $1 per 
bot Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfectly tasteless, e/ ogee coated with sweet 

e te, ‘pu: y> + Semmeny and stre en. 
Radwa: o Pais for the cure of alldisorders of the 
" lave, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 


eaduche, Constipation, Costiveness, indi- 
on 


¢ following symptoms resulting from 
Digesti : 
. 88 of the Blood in 


**PALSE AND TRUE.’’ 





wer ag stamp to Ar eve 
Be (ef-raation wocts thousands will besen y 


HEALYsS 


TONIC PiLis 


The Pure Aromatic Vege'abie 
Compouna called Healey’, 
Tonic Pils, 


Is a positive and 
Womb, Displacements 


aol ant all m 
e 4 P suc 
Shey never fail to relieve helargen te: and natura 


leer 


r, and sicknos 
will 80 soon re ~ 


highly Praixe 
It is sure to regulate all fanen 
the womb disturbed by debility or cold, mete 
not deteriorate nor undermine the constitution” 
Produce abortive results. It restores the 
Strengthens the feeble, and helps women to 
health which i render the duties of wife and , 
earthly joys. “ny 
throughout the country have, 


fak 





¥'s TONKC P afer ban 
octored in vain for years. BEES cher having 
Pills mailed, post-paid, upon receipt of 
Price, 
@r, 6 bexes for................. 
Address all letters or orders to 


H. F. THAYER, 
30 Tennyson 8t., Boston, Mags, 
Near Providence Depo 


5.00, 


a@ Sold by Druggists. 

General Acents—WEEKS & POTTER, } 
Washington St., and G. C. GOODWIN 4.” 
Hanover St., Boston. piace 


MARK TH ESE FACTS 


HOLLOWAY’S PILL 


“Thad no appetite; Holloway’s Pi)\x 
=v one.” 4 

* Your Pills are marvellous.” 

“I send for another box and keep ; 
house.” : 

“ Dr. Holloway has cured my | 
chronic.” 

“I gave one of your Pills to my 
morbus. The dear little thing go: 

** My nausea of a morning is now 

“Your box of Holloway’s Ointy 
noises in the head. I rubbed sor 
behind the ears, and the noise has |.’ 

** Send me two boxes; I want one { 

“T enclose a dollar; your price is 
medicine to me is worth a dollar 

“Send me five boxes of your Pills 

** Let me have three boxes of your I 
mail, for Chills and Fever.” 

I have over 200 such testir 
want of space compels me to « 


For Cutaneous Disorders, 


And all eruptions of the skin this © 
able. It does not+heal externa 
w tes with the most searching eff 
of the evil. 


HOLLOWAY’S PiLis 
nvariably cure the following 


Disorder of the Kidneys, 


In all diseases affecting thes: 
secrete too much or too little wa 
be afflicted with stone or grave 
pains settled in the loins over t 


neys, these Pills should be tah 
printed directions, and the O I 
rubbed into the small of the back 


treatment wil! give almost immediat: 
other means have failed. 


For Stomachs Out of Order 


No medicine will so etlectually 
the stomach as these Pills; t! r 
occasioned either by intempe: 
They reach the liver and red 
they are wonderfully effica 
fact they never fail in curing a 
and stomach. 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS are the 
world for the following discases \ 
Bilious Complaints, Blotches on the sk 
Consumption, Debility, Dropsy, Dysent I 
las, Female Irregularities, Fevers of aii } 
Gout, Headache, Indigestion, Inflar 
dice, Liver Complaints, Lumbag I 
tism, Retention of urine, Scrofula « 
Sore Throats, Stone or Gravel, Tic-D 
mors, Ulcers, Worms of all kinds, W 
any Cause, etc. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION, 


None are genuine unless the signa 
DOCK, a8 agent for the United States, « 
box of Pills, and Ointment. A handsor 
be given to any one rendering « nf 
may lead to the detection of any party « 
counterfeiting the medicines or vending 
knowing them to be spurious 
*,* Sold at the manufactory of Professor H 
& Co., New York, and by all respe 
and dealers in medicine through« 
world, in boxes at 25 cents, 62 cents a * 
Be There is considerable saving taking 
larger sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the guidar 
every disorder are affixed to cach | 


Office, 112 Liberty Street, 
G. C. GOODWIN & CO., Agent 


Wall Street 


New York 
s, Bos 


Where fortunes are made every day thout rivk, i 
Stock Privileges, (/uts and ( Wead 
when and how to eperate 


safely. Book giving 
1 





je15-52tos Bankers, 17 Wall St...) 


EsTaBLisuepD 1847. 


Cc. E. FOLSOM & CO., 
Manufactvrers of 
White 'Incads, Faints, 
Colors and Varnishes, 
No. 34 INDIA 8T., BOSTON 


ap6-26t Factory in War 


English Bicycles. 





BOVININE 


OR 


CONCENTRATED 


BEEF JUICE. 


For purposes o1 nourishment “ Boy 
fast taking the place of “ Beef Extracts 
far better suited to the most delicat 
Consumptives and those suffering ! 
or low state ot the system, derive er 
from its use. In cases of Poverty 
companied by General Debility, this invis 
preparation is peculiarly adapted. | 
after several months’ trial 
the best articles of nourishinent th 
seen : it containing the chief essentials, 
palatable and easily absorbed without si 
digestive organs, and also 
from any drug, they have no hesitatio! 
mending its use. 

PREPARED BY 

JAMES P. BUSH, BOSTON. 

FOR SALE BY 

T. METCALF & CO., 59 Tremont street 

JO8_ T. BROWN & CO., 504 Was! 

GILMAN BROS., 307 Washington st: 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 

And other leading Druggists and Aj 


Also, MCDEWELL & ADAMS, 152 Trea 
jan26-39t 


pronou! 


eing ent 


38 Ha 


TOP & READ. 


All forms of Kidney and Urinary “* 
eases, Pains in the Back, Sides, «4 
Loins are positively cured by 


GRANT’S REMEDY. 


Its effects are truly marvellous in Drop*y," 
Bright’s disease, Leucorrhea, and lost V's 
matter of how long standing the case ma 
tive relief is had in from one to thre« 
despair, hesita.e or doubt, for it is really ® "I 
and never fails. It is purely a vegetable prvi* 

By its timely use thousands of cases that bay 
considered incurable by the most eminen! Phy* 
have been permanently cured. 

Itis also indorsed by the regular Physic“” 
Medical Societies throughout the country 
bottles at Two dollars each, or three bottles, ¥" 
enough to cure the most aggravated case; se ' pt 
address on receipt of Five dollars. Small trial Do" 
Ons dollar each. All orders to be addressed ™ 


Grant's Remedy Manufacturing 0, 


5654 Main St., Worcester, Ma” 
jly13-17t 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Fund, Jannary 1, 1878, ove 370. 


Cash ]] losses 
us 160, » Ae poli 
paid in fall. Dividends paid on every expiring 
; Oper cent. on 5 years. 30 per cent. 


8 
on 3 ye 
a Leayey on all othe, <property writteD: 
aoe ne en SRARL W. MONROE, Presiden 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
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NO. 27 STATE STREET. 
Lecal Agencies in every tow™: 
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